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IV.—SAVING 
HIS HONOR 


By H. S. Canfield 






began to feel that he was 
something of a rising man 
himself. Nearly two years 


profitably. The office of mayor 


passed smoothly, pleasantly, | 


there’s a raise of salary coming to you, 
because you’re good people. You’re get- 
ting fifteen hundred dollars; I’ll see that 
it’s made two thousand.” 

The private secretary waved his handand 
| smiled in acknowledgment, and the burly form 
went out. It was easy to say “Don’t worry,” 
the young fellow reflected, but he knew that 
there were things to worry about. The mayor, 
| surrounded continuously by office-seekers and 


HE ending of the first paragraph of the | again went to seek Hastings, and found him | flatterers, underestimated the strength of the 
Mirror’s report of the joint debate | “at home.” 


ran in this way: ‘‘And so, when the 


opposition candidate marked that lofty port, | “I’m getting mighty tired of this business, but | 


saw those flashing eyes and 
heard the thunderous tones 
of just denunciation, he did 
not pause for his rejoinder, 
but dropped, like a craven 
cock, his conquered wing 
and fled the fray.’’ 

On the Aberdeenville 
Mirror reporters were 
permitted to enliven their 
accounts of things with 
editorial opinion as much 
as they chose, whereas on 
the Reflector they were 
compelled to confine them- 
selves to statements of fact. 
Anyway, the paragraph so 
tickled the Hon. Richard 
Hastings, candidate for 
mayor on the Public Weal 
ticket, that he went to the 
office of the Mirror and 
asked for the name of the 
writer. 

He was told that the 
author was John Romney, 
nineteen years old. Mr. 
Hastings made a note of 
the name, and when he was 
elected he sent for Romney 
and offered him the position 
of private secretary. Rom- 
ney accepted. The place 
called for lighter work than 
that which he had been 
doing ; it carried better pay 
and much more importance. 
Furthermore, he thought 
that he saw chances of 
being thoroughly useful to 
the town, for which he felt the abid- 
ing love of the native-born citizen. 

Aberdeenville was then, and is 
now, a bustling, growing city. It 
contained ten churches, three banks, 
a board of trade, wholesale houses, 
a cotton-mill, an iron-mill, two daily 
papers and other enterprises in pro- 
portion, It was reached by three 
railways, and stated its population habitually | 
at forty thousand in round numbers, disdaining | 
broken figures. Really, there were between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand people in it, 
and more were constantly coming. Great 
deposits of Bessemer ore had been found in the 
low mountains which hemmed it in on the 
north. It was the belief of every Aberdeenville 
man that Pittsburg was doomed. 

Richard Hastings, the new mayor, was a big, 
bluff, hearty man, who had been a successful 
merchant before entering politics, and who 
brought to his administration industry a clear 
head and enterprise. Foreign capital was | 
imploringly invited. Some of it came. The 





price of city lots soared. The two daily | 


newspapers used up columns in giving accounts 
of new companies formed. Speculation was 
rife. Every week some citizen sprang into 
prominence through becoming suddenly rich. 
Money was “easy.” That is, it was easy to 
borrow, but just as hard as ever to pay back. 
Two more railways threatened to invade the 
town—if they were sufficiently encouraged. 
There was much talk of encouraging them. 
Large corporations sprang up like toadstools. 
By suggestion of Hastings, Romney wrote an 
article for the Mirror about utilizing the wasted 
water-power of Perch Creek for oil-mills, 
sheeting-mills, gins, flour-mills. This article 
proved that by building a dam two miles above 
the town fourteen thousands of horse-power 
could be developed. It did not state what the 
dam would cost. The writer had not the 
estimates at hand, and that was a mere detail, 
anyway. The thing to do was to build the 
dam first. 
J The board of trade commended this article 
in a set of resolutions, and sent copies of it all 








over the United States. The private secretary 


“Of course, John,” he said to his assistant, 





thie people want me,—they’ve just got 
to have me,—and I suppose 1’ll have 
to sacrifice my inclinations to patriot- 
ism. There won’t be any trouble about 
the election, J reckon. You’ll stay 


other mighty well. 
be in line, eh?” 


The Mirror will 


“Oh, yes!’ Romney answered. “The | 


Mirror will be in line, as usual, and the Reflec- 
tor will be out of line, as usual. The other 
people are going to nominate Si Sherwood, you 
know. He’s honest and sensible.’ 

“Sure! Sure!” the mayor replied, a little 
impatiently. “I’m not saying anything against 


Si. He’s as good timber as they’ve got. But) 
I’m not paying any attention to him. We} 


can’t be beaten. The record of this adminis- 
tration does its own talking. We've cleaned 


the streets and leveled ’em, and the police force | 


in new uniforms looms up like a lighthouse in 
a fog. Didn’t the Third Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury say we were the handsomest, 
most get-up-and-get town he’d seen in this 
part of the country? As for the editor of 
the Reflector, he’s been against me straight 
through, and he doesn’t amount to a hill of 
beans! Some of these days I’m going to make 
his skin pop like a new saddle. He hasn’t as 
much principle as a blue jay, or as much sense 
as a last year’s bird’s-nest !’’ 

The mayor had worked himself into a fume. 
He was strong on similes and comparisons, 
and he cast about in his mind for something 
more forcible. Aberdeenville had lately attained 


to the dignity of a professional baseball club, | 


which occupied second place in the state league. 
The head official was a stockholder and enthu- 
siastic. 

“Say,” he suddenly broke out again, “‘if that 
fellow was at the home plate with three bases 
full and the score a tie in the ninth inning, he 
couldn’t hit a flock of balloons with a feather 
duster !’’ 

That pleased him, and he put on his tall 
hat to go to dinner. He paused in the door, 
however, to say: “You sit tight, John, and let 
worry slide. The other gang is as nervous as 


'a@ hen on a hot rock. When the fight’s over, 


right where you are. We suit each | 


| opposition, as well as of a certain dissatisfaction 
| which would become dangerous if not checked. 
It was true that the town was prosperous on 


**WE HAVE COME TO DEMAND THAT YOU VETO IT!’’ 


|the surface. Taxes, however, were nearly 
fifty per cent. greater than under the previous 
| administration, and the taxpayers were begin- 
ning to question and complain. Municipal 


improvements cost money. 


and energetic executive, but did not believe that 
his standard of morality was high. The mayor 


upon his honesty, but he was like many other 
politicians who believe that the end justifies the 
means. 

Finishing his day’s work, Romney locked 
the office carefully and went home. Since his 


eked out her income by feeding homeless young 
men. John was a favorite with her, for he 
listened patiently to her woes and gossip, and 


after dinner, and was in a cheerful mood. 
After telling him that he grew handsomer 
every day, but that his appetite was not what 


had sold her city bonds and reinvested her 
small capital in stock of the Aberdeenville Gas 
Company, getting a much higher rate of interest. 
Romney answered that the company was paying 
dividends promptly, and had a ten years’ con- 
tract with the city at a remunerative rate, and 
that he thought her action wise. He was not 
at all sure of this, but as the deed was done, he 
saw no benefit to be derived from making her 
uneasy. Mentally, he resolved to look into the 
| affairs of the company. 

Opening the Mirror the next morning, he 
found a statement that the 
Gas Company had been reorganized into the 
Aberdeenville Acetylene Lighting Company, 
and that an ordinance would be drafted per- 
mitting it to use acetylene gas in illuminating 
| the town. 
| Romney called immediately on Mr. James 
J. Burton, president and manager of the 
company, a voluble gentleman with oily man- 
ners and smoothly shaven face, known to 
the editorial scoffers of the Reflector staff as 








Romney liked Hastings as a good-natured | 


would have been quick to resent an imputation | 


mother’s death he had boarded with Mrs. Kate | 
Rawson, widow of a Confederate soldier killed | 
at Seven Pines. She had a little money, and | 


more than once had advised her in a business | 
way. To-night she followed him to the veranda | 


| approves it. 
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“Promising Jimmy.” Mr. Burton was in his 
richly furnished office, and welcomed the private 
secretary with warmth. 

““What can I do for you, Mr. Romney?” he 
asked. “What can I do for you?” 
“I called,” Romney answered, “‘to ask some 


| questions about the reorganization of your 
, 


- 


company. 
“ Yes? 
papers.” 
“Some of them are. Please let me know 
the plan in full, and also the character of the 
ordinance, which is to be introduced, I presume, 


The details are in the morning 


| by Alderman Hill, a minor official of your 


corporation.” 

“Do you come from 
the mayor ?”’ 

“Solely on my own 
account.’”’ 

“You contemplate 
investing?” 

“IT have a friend 
who has invested.” 

“Ah! There is, of 
course, no objection 
to giving full infor- 
mation, Mr. Romney. 
The Acetylene Light- 
ing Company has the 
same officials as the 
old company. Its 
stockholders are the 
same. It is a reor- 
ganization under a 
new name merely 
That is all. As the 
cost of putting in an 
acetylene plant, re- 
torts, tanks, lighters 
and so forth will be 
considerable, the 
stockholders will be 
required to meet an 
assessment.”’ 

“Will this assess- 
ment be large ?’’ 

“Well, in the lump 
quite large—quite 
large. It will be dis- 
tributed pro rata, 
however.” 

“What happens if 
the stockholder fails to 
pay this assessment ?”” 

‘*Why, in that case,’’ said Promising Jimmy, 
promptly, “‘such stockholder would hardly 
consider himself entitled to share in the profits 
of the company. In business you can’t get 
something for nothing.’’ 

“Do you mean that the stock would be 
forfeited ?”’ 

“I would hardly go so far as to say ‘forfeited.’ 
No dividends would be declared on it.”’ 

“Which would make it worthless. I see. 
That would be a matter for the courts, I 
suppose, in case the stockholders refuse to be 
assessed. How about the ordinance, Mr. 
Burton?” 

Now the president did not like the young 
man’s tone, but knowing that the ordinance 
must become public property anyway, he 
answered with an air of ready frankness: 

“The ordinance will be introduced, as you 
have surmised, by Alderman Hill. It will be 
introduced at to-night’s meeting, and will 
be pressed to passage as rapidly as possible. 
I may say that the mayor has seen it and 
It authorizes us simply to use 


| acetylene as a city illuminant, putting in a 


she liked to see, she went on to say that she | 





Aberdeenville | 


plant at our own cost. The permanent gas- 
mains will be used, so that there will be no 
disturbance of street surface. So far as the 
mechanical features are concerned, it will be 
merely a change from one form of gas to 
another.”’ 

“Any change in the rate to be paid by the 
city ?” 

Burton’s mobile lips tightened slightly. He 
was growing restless under the questioning. 

“Really, Mr. Romney,” he said, “you will 
find all of this matter in to-morrow’s papers, 


|even if you fail to attend to-night’s meeting. 


I may say, however, that as acetylene costs 
more, as we have to figure upon the expense 
of installing our plant, and as its illuminating 
power is many times that of coal or natural gas, 
we have felt ourselves entitled to make a higher 
charge. The ordinance increases the city rate 
from one dollar and twenty-five cents per thou- 
sand feet to one dollar and seventy-five cents per 
thousand feet. It provides also for the erection 
of fifty burners in places where they are much 
needed—these to be put in wholly at our cost.” 
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358 
“T am much obliged to you,” said the private 
secretary. ‘Good day!” 


The scheme, of course, was of crystalline clarity. 
The smaller stockholders of the old company 
would be “frozen out,” the ordinance would 
be rushed through the council by a “boom’’ 
majority, and the city would be mulcted many 
thousands of dollars a year. Mrs. Rawson, with 





others, would be half-ruined. It was the biggest | 
“steal” in the town’s history. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


some documents. They were not on his desk, 
and not in the usual files. They concerned 
street-car regulations, and he supposed them to 
be in the mayor’s desk, to which he had the 
right of entrance. He tried the lid and found 
that it was not locked. 

Turning on the‘electric lamp, he peered inside. 
He found the papers without trouble, but as he 
lifted them his eye was caught by handsomely 


| lithographed forms in a package. A glance | 


The only hope lay in the mayor’s veto, and showed him that they were shares of stock in | 


Promising Jimmy had said that he favored the | the Acetylene Lighting Company, made out in | 


scheme. Romney did not believe it, and began | 


| favor of Richard Hastings. They were of a 


a search for his chief, who was not in the office | total value of fifty thousand dollars. 


and was not at home. He received a telephone 
message from him later in the day, saying that | 
business had called him to a neighboring and | 
rival city, but that he would return in time for | 
the night’s meeting. 

Romney attended this meeting. Hastings 
arrived late and ill at ease. He took the chair, 
rapped for order, and hurried through routine 
business. Alderman Hill, a saloon-keeper and 
speculator, rose and introduced the gas ordinance. 
Two readings were given it. The clerk was 
proceeding to the third when Romney tossed a 
note to Alderman Manson, a careless but honest 
tradesman, who was seldom in attendance. 
Manson read the lines hur- 
riedly. They ran: “For 
decency’s sake, object to 
third reading. Demand 
time.” 

Manson rose and stated 
tersely his objection to the 
hurried proceedings. A con- 
test followed, but some of the 
members did not understand 
and others were a little fear- 
ful of constituents; conse- 
quently, despite a storm of 
pleading and objurgation 
from Hill, the ordinance went 
over for a week. Hastings 
sat through it all without 
moving a muscle. Then he 
adjourned the meeting, 
walked into the hat-room 
and disappeared. Romney 
knew that he would see him 
sooner or later, and bided 
his time. Opportunity came the next morning. 

Hastings entered, wearing a jaunty air and 
looking askance at his secretary. “Burton tells 
me you saw him yesterday,” said he. 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

“He explained the whole business to your 
satisfaction ?” 

‘He explained the whole business.”’ 

“Well, that ordinance is a good thing! The 
old town won’t do anything but rear and hump 
herself. When that acetylene gets to going, she’ll 
flare up at night like a brush-heap struck by 
lightning.”’ 

You are for this scheme, then?” 

“Sure! Sure! Heart and soul! It’ll be the 
biggest thing of my administration! I’ve been 
having some nose-to-nose talks with the council- 
men, and they’re for it, too.” 

“You expect it to pass next -week ?” 

“Sure!” 

“When will you sign it?” 

“Oh, I’ll wait a day for formality’s sake. 
Then it’ll be a law all right. How do you 
stand ?”’ 

“JT don’t like it.” 

“You don’t? Do you know that this’ll be the 
only acetylene-lighted town on earth? Do you 
know that the glare of it will tinge the clouds 
for a hundred miles around here? How’s that 
foran ‘ad’? This isa sure-enough city. Old-time 
gas fits it like stockings on a rooster! We're 
moving, son, we’re moving!” 

“Tt will cost the municipality thousands which 
will go into Burton’s pockets and the pockets of 
his fellow thieves. It will beat you for reelection, 
for the people are now grumbling about taxes. 
The new company will rob its smaller stock- 
holders. It’s a steal !’’ 

“Oh, come, John! That’s rough talk. Now 
iet me show you —” 

Hastings laid a large hand not unkindly on 
Romney’s knee, and began an explanation that 
was broken off by the entrance of visitors. Try 
as he might in the following days, Romney could 
not approach the mayor, who was in the office 
seldom, and always had some one with him. At 
the next council meeting the ordinance was passed 
without hitch. Promising Jimmy, who was in 
an anteroom, rubbed his fat hands and chuckled. 

Romney was torn in conflict. His sense of 
loyalty, his gratitude for favors received, his 
genuine liking for the mayor pulled him in one 
direction. His outraged honesty and his recog- 
nition of the contemplated looting pulled him 
in another. The Mirror lamely defended the 
measure. The Reflector boiled with indigna- 
tion. The private secretary concluded that 
nothing was left to him except to resign. He 
believed that his chief’s hands were clean, but 
decided that he could not remain with him after 
that ordinance was signed. He even asked Fred 
Gilbert, managing editor of the Reflector, for 
work, and was told that he could have it when 
he came for it. 

On the night after the council meeting he went 
to his office to take up the unfinished ends of the 
day’s business. He worked until nearly ten 








“ DON’T YOU SAY THAT, AGAIN, 
UNCLE HIRAM! 





o’clock, and then found it necessary to look up 


Romney’s beardless face set hard, and he. 
gripped the bundle tightly in his right hand. 
So, he reflected, as a slow, dark flush mounted 
to his forehead, he was the business associate, 
the confidential employee of a bribe-taker, a 
plunderer of his fellow citizens! He was on 
terms of familiarity with a rascal! Every manly 
instinct—and he was a manly boy—revolted. 

Through his agitation, however, and despite 
the shock, one thought burned steady and 
unchanging: this wrong must not be done; this 
base crime must be prevented; the city must be 
saved from the conspirators. Then came another 
thought: the wrong-doer must be punished ! 

At this the memory of 
Hastings came before the 
boy sharply. He saw his 
big, strong figure, his cheery 
face, his open smile, the tall 
hat thrust back from the fore- 
head, the hands in the loose 
pockets, a jest on the smiling 
lips. He remembered the 
mayor’s unfailing good 
humor, his considerateness 
of employees, his liberalities, 
his constant talk for the glory 
of Aberdeenville, the almost 
brotherly kindness with 
which he had treated his 
private secretary, his queer 
turns of speech. Only that 
day the city’s executive had 
said to him: 

“John, you’re the best 
hired hand that ever drank 
a gallon of buttermilk and 
‘went to sleep in the sun, and I love you the way 
a hound pup loves the woods in the morning!” 

For ten minutes the boy stood and battled with 
himself. Then he put the certificate back into the 
desk, closed the lid gently, made the office dark, 
and walked out. As he stood upon the sidewalk 
he told himself: “The wrong must not be done, 
but I’ll do the best I can for Hastings—for old 
times’ sake.”” Then he went to see Gilbert. 

The editor and the former reporter called at the 
Hastings residence. The mayor received them 
in his library, and on the table was an engrossed 
copy of the acetylene ordinance, awaiting signa- 
ture. Romney began without delay: 

“You know my opinion of that measure, Mr. 
Hastings. It plunders the town. It enables 
Burton to rob the small stockholders of his 
company, and one of them is the widow of a man 
who lost his lige in the Southern army. I do not 
add that it will ruin you politically, because you 
are already ruined. We have come to ask you 
to veto the ordinance. The acetylene people 
cannot muster the two-thirds vote necessary to 
pass it over your veto.” 

“You’re crazy!” said the mayor, with a laugh. 
“Crazy as a mud-turtle when it thunders! I 
thought you had some sense, John! As for this 
fellow, I knew he was a fool!’ 

“We have came to demand that you veto it!” 
the editor remarked, quietly. He was a small, 
pale man, with cold eyes. 

Hastings rose, and his big form towered over 
them. ‘‘How’s that?” 
he asked, sternly. 

Gilbert looked up at 
him, and his eyes glit- 
tered. “ Burton has 
given to you a block 
of stock worth fifty 
thousand dollars,” he 
answered. “It is now 
in your desk at the (| 


ordinance, or the Re- 
Jflector will print your 
villainy in the morn- 
ing. I would print it any way but 
for Romney, who wants to save you 
from open disgrace, although I can’t see 
why. Veto, you rascal, veto, or stand 
impeachment and the penitentiary!’ 

Hastings dropped into his chair and 
sat for a while with his head on hisarm. Then, 
with shaking hand, he wrote and signed a 
message to the council, declining to approve the 
ordinance. 

“Is there anything else?” he asked, wearily, 
looking up. 

“This,” said Gilbert, presenting a paper. The 
mayor saw that it announced the withdrawal of 
his candidacy, giving business cares as the reason. 

“We'll hold it, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith,” the editor 
remarked, with a grin. 

Hastings signed, and the young men went 











“IT SEEMS AS IF 
THOSE TREES 
BELONGED TO ME!” 





COMPANION. 


away, closing the door gently. The mayor sat | 
with bowed head in the glare of the lamps. 
So it happened that John Romney is now 
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chief editorial writer on the Reflector, and the 
town of Aberdeenville continues to get its light 
from coal-gas. 
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- OU know what the judge told you at the 
¥: *cademy exhibition, Sammy,” said Hiram 
Lane, slowly, his eyes fixed on the boy 
stretched on the grass near him. “He said if 
ever you wanted to leave Moorby to let him 
know; that he’d like to do something for a boy 
with such a good brain and a head for figures. 
Those were his words, Sammy.” 

The boy’s thin face flushed as he turned to 
look at his uncle, and he spoke with nervous 
quickness : 

“He’s forgotten all about me long before this, 
Uncle Hiram. Why, that school exhibition was 
two years ago last June, and the judge didn’t 
come to Moorby last summer, you know. I 
should be afraid to go and ask any favor of 
him.” 

“TI wish you hadn’t such a bashful streak in 
you, Sammy,” said Uncle Hiram, looking down 
at the boy with a half-reproachful, wholly affec- 
tionate smile. “You’re just like your poor pa. 
A better man never lived, but he wasn’t built to 
get on in this world, and he didn’t get on. I 
was hoping you might have a little more push 
than your pa, Sammy, along with his goodness. 
Now your ma’s gone, 1 could be moved any- 
where; or I could be put in the county farm, 
Sammy, if so be it seemed best for you to strike 
out to the city alone. I’m 
nothing but a helpless did 
hulk, anyway.” 

“Don’t you say that again, 
Uncle Hiram! Don’t you 
dare to!” cried the boy, 
fiercely, springing to his feet, 
and rushing like a whirlwind 
upon the figure in the old 
armehair. ‘“Aren’t you ail 
I’ve got in the world that 
belongs tome? Do you sup- 
pose I’d go away and leave 
you for the town to take 
care of? I’d deserve to be 
hung iad 

“Sho, now, Sammy !”’ said 
the occupant of the armchair, 
gently, as he saw the hot 
tears that stood in the boy’s 
eyes. “We haven’t got any- 
thing but each other, either of 
us; but here I am, lame so TO 
I’m no good to stir about; 
hands all knotted up with rheumatics, so I can’t 
use ’em, and you just spending your days distrib- 
uting milk, and sawing and splitting, which any 
boy with no such head for figures as you’ve got 
could do full as well. How much did you earn 
last week, Sammy ?”’ 

“Only three dollars, Uncle Hiram,” answered 
the boy, slowly. ‘You know my work is always 
slack after the summer people have gone. The 
judge and his family are going next week. Their 
hired girl told me to have Mr. Sargent make 
out the milk bill. When I went 
there yesterday morning the judge 
was sitting on the side piazza, but 
he didn’t know me.” 

“Did you make your manners to 
him, and give him a good look at 
you, Sammy?” asked the uncle, 
anxiously. “I mistrust you kind 
of half-turned your head away, or 
maybe the sun was in his eyes.” 

“I took off my cap the best I 
knew how,” said Sammy; “but 
he barely nodded to me. He wasn’t 
reading or anything, either.” 

“Maybe he was calculating in 
his head,” suggested Mr. Lane, 
quickly glancing up at the boy, 
and then averting his eyes. “You 
recall how he told you he used to 
love to do those mental sums, 
same as you did at the exhibition, 
Sammy ?” 

The boy shook his head, and 
stood for a moment looking across the fields up 
to the hill on which stood the judge’s house, its 
windows gleaming bright in the morning sun. 

“No, he’s just forgotten me, Uncle Hiram, 
that’s all,” he said, after a few moments of 
silence. “I’m just one of the country boys to 
him, and I guess that’s all I ever shall be. He’s 
the only one that could give mea chance. Now 
I must run over to Mrs. Lapham’s and finish 
piling her wood. Will you stay here and read 
till I come back at noon? The sun’s good and 
warm to-day.” 

“You'll find me sitting in my castle, same as 
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you see me now,” said Mr. Lane, cheerily. 
“Pay my respects to Mrs. Lapham, and tell her 
I wish she could get out to enjoy this beautiful 
weather, but I always think of what a sightly 
view she has from that south window of hers. 
I took special note of it that day of the town 
celebration when I rode past the house, three 
years back.”’ 

The cheery smile lingered on Uncle Hiram’s 
face till the boy was well out of sight beyond the 
turn in the road, and then it gave place to a look 
of patient pain. 

“He’d counted on the judge’s knowing him,” 
said the crippled man, turning his head wearily 
against the soft old cushion. “I know it just as 
well as if he’d said so! If the judge had shown 
signs of remembering him, Sammy would have 
plucked up courage to ask him if there was any 
chance for him down below. Don’t I know how 
he’s kept at his study evenings when he’s been 
*most too tired to sit up? Seventeen years old 
last week, and going to be hived up here all 
winter, and only just earn enough to keep us 
a-going!’” 

Mr. Lane pounded on the ground with his 
crutch in excitement, and scared away a squirrel 
which was on a journey to a neighboring elm. 

Poor little creatur’! I didn’t mean to fright 
you,” said Uncle Hiram, 
regretfully ; “but I just rec- 
ollected that Sammy asked 
me if I’d full as soon call 
him ‘Sam,’ now he’s seven- 
teen, and I’ve clean forgot- 
ten it ever since till this 
minute! And he such a 
boy, and me such a drag 
on him, and forgetting such 
an easy thing as that! I’ll 
get my mouth fixed for 
it when he comes back. 
‘Sam,’ I’ll say to him, 
‘Sam, I’m glad to see you 
back, Sam; and, Sam, I’ve 
had a nice morning under 
the trees, Sam.’ I reckon 
the oftener I say it for a 
spell, the easier it’ll come. 
I'll practise it off and on 
the rest o’ the morning to 
keep my hand in,” said 
Uncle Hiram, wisely. 

Sammy’s thoughts, as he hurried down the 
road that led to the Lapham house, were not 
very comforting. 

“I’m nothing but what the children call a 
* *fraid cat;’ that’s all I am!” he said, bitterly. 
“Any other boy would speak up to the judge 
and make him remember, and perhaps get a 
chance. Uncle Hiram minds, too. He’s hardly 
talked about the old war-times, when he was a 
drummer-boy and got his wounds, once, for the 
last week. He’d rather be in an attic in Boston 
and know I was working my way up than to 
stay here in Moorby; there’s nobody here he 
cares enough about to make him want to stay. 
And I might earn money enough to buy hima 
wheeled chair before long. While mother lived 
I couldn’t go, but now I could.” 

Mrs. Lapham’s house faced the south, and as 
Sammy entered the yard he looked for Mrs. 
Lapham’s smile at the window of the room where 
all her days were spent. 

She had been bedridden for ten years; the 
old sitting-room of her early married life had 
been changed to her bedroom, and every morning 
before Mr. Lapham started for his “Harness 
and Shoe Shop” he dragged the bed close to 
the window. All passers-by were used to the 
sight of Mrs. Lapham’s pale face propped into 
view by many pillows, and her thimble tapped 
many a summons to enter on the lowest right- 
hand pane. 

There was no face at the window that morning, 
although, as Sammy drew close to the house, he 
could see that the bed was in its usual place. 
As he stood a moment irresolutely at the turn 
where the path branched off toward the wood- 
shed, a man hailed him from a passing cart, 
saying: “Hullo, Sammy! How’s business with 
you these days?” 

“Fair,” returned the boy, soberly, adding 
under his breath, “I wish people wouldn’t call 
me ‘Sammy!’ It’s such a baby name!” 

There came a tap at the window as the cart 
rattled out of sight, and Sammy turned quickly 
to see Mrs. Lapham’s face, white and drawn, at 
the pane. 

“Why, she looked as if she was crying !”’ said 
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the boy to himself, startled out of thoughts about | pointing to a clump far along the little meadow 


his own troubles, as he entered the house. 


There was no longer any doubt in his mind | 


when he stood in the doorway 
and saw the invalid’s great 
dark eyes. 

“Sammy !’’ she cried, in a 
high, strained voice. “The 
men are at work in the 
judge’s meadow, and he’s 
there with ’em! They’re 
going to cut down all my 
willows and my old apple- 
tree, my dear old apple-tree, 
Sammy! John Roberts is 
there with ’em, superintend- 
ing under the judge. I 
tapped him in this morning 
just after Mr. Lapham had 
gone, and he told me. Why, 
Sammy, it seems as if those 
trees belonged to me! My 
view’ll be all spoiled, and it’s everything I have 
to look at, that meadow is, Sammy !’’ 

“Yes’m,'I know,” said the boy, with quick 
sympathy. “I suppose he thinks the meadow’ll 
be better without the willows, and that the 
apple-tree doesn’t bear much of any fruit. He 
doesn’t realize about you, Mrs. Lapham, the 
judge doesn’t; I don’t believe he even knows 
about you. You see he’s only here in the 
summer, and he doesn’t see much of us village 
people,” added Sammy, gently. “It’s an awful 
pity, Mrs. Lapham.” 

“If he knew,” said the invalid, crushing her 
handkerchief between her clasped hands, “if he 
knew, do you suppose he’d leave the apple-tree, 
Sammy? Look! Here’s where I see the buds 
on that long branch first; and then the blossoms 
come, all white ahd pink, and then the apples. 
And the branches are lovely even when they’re 
bare; and you know how they shine in the snow 
and ice. I’ve shown you so often. The road is 
so narrow; how can the judge help knowing 
about me, Sammy? How can he, with that 
apple-tree right opposite my window, close against 
the wall? O Sammy! And the willows shine 
so in the sun after a rain! I shall be gone before 
they could grow high enough for me to see them 
again !? 

Sammy’s face flushed a curious red in streaks. 

“T will go and tell the judge about it, Mrs. 
Lapham,”’ he said. 

Then he turned on his heel and rushed out of 
the house. 

Even ready-tongued people hesitated to ask 
favors lightly of Judge Saunders, who was 
counted just but by no means benevolent. Fear 
and excitement choked together in Sammy’s 
throat. Many ideas shot through the boy’s brain 
as he ran along the road to the break in the wall 
where the meadow bars were down, and across 
the meadow toward the tall figure of the judge. 
But more vividly than all else there rose before 
his mind the invalid’s face, and it was the only 
spur he needed. 

“You may begin on that oldest apple-tree, 
Roberts,” the judge was saying. “I have an 
appointment now with Mr. Willis, but I shall 
be back in the course of the morning to see how 
the work goes on. I —”’ 

“Judge Saunders, please stop !’’ came a boy’s 
voice behind him, and the judge turned to 
confront Sammy’s flushed and excited face. 

“What’s the trouble, my young friend?’”’ -he 
asked, in a curt tone. “Where and why do you 
wish me to stop?” 

“It’s the trees, sir!’’ cried Sammy, his troubled 
eyes fixed on the judge’s keen gray ones. ‘‘Mrs. 
Lapham is an invalid; it’s years since she could 
leave her bed, sir. Her husband pulls it up to 
the window every morning before he goes off to 
work, so she can look out. She can see just a 
strip of sky and this piece of your meadow, and 


“*tooK HERE!’ 


it’s her picture, Judge Saunders; your willows | 


and the old apple-tree are her picture, all she 
has to look at!” 

The judge stooped to pick up a long blade of 
grass as the boy stopped for breath, but did not 
interrupt him. John Roberts and the other men 
stood open-mouthed behind their employer. 

“In the spring she watches for the very first 
sign of green on the old_apple-tree,” Sammy 
rushed on, never taking his eyes from the judge’s 
face, “‘and she sees it, too. And then when the 
blossoms come, and are in full bloom, why, that’s 
her happiest time, sir. That long, straggly 
branch,” the boy pointed to one arm of the old 
tree as he spoke, “lies right across her window, 
sir, with the willows behind it. You see, ’way 
across the road the meadow space between the 
apple-tree and the willows doesn’t show; they 
look close together, all in her picture.” 

Sammy paused, and the flush faded from his 
face, leaving it unusually pale. The judge stood 
looking off across the meadow, drawing the blade 
of grass through his fingers. 

“That’s all, sir,” faltered Sammy, “but—but I 
thought you wouldn’t— perhaps you wouldn’t 
have the trees cut if you knew, for Mrs. Lapham 
has such a very little pleasure, sir, and she’s 
feeling so sad about the trees.’’ 

“Um! I’m sorry for that,” said the judge, | 
turning his keen eyes toward the boy at last. | 

‘T suppose you’re overrun with pleasure yourself, | 
aren’t you—like most of the rest of us?” 

“Sir!” stammered the boy. 





brook. 
“Oh, no, sir,” said Sammy, quickly. 
can’t see those at all.’”” 
“*Take the men over there, 
Roberts, and begin work at 
once. These trees may stand 


“She 


ham,”’ said the judge. Then, 
as the men moved away, he 
turned again to the boy. 
“It’s a pity you’d rather 
help run a milk route than 
learn to be an accountant,” 


tone. “I’m rather disap- 
pointed in what I hear of 
you now. I thought you had 
ambition.”’ 

Sammy’s face grew scarlet 
again and his lips trembled, 
but he kept his eyes fixed bravely on the judge’s. 

“T think—I am anxious to do something better, 
sir,” he said, slowly. “But I thought you’d 
forgotten all about me, and I didn’t like to say 
anything, and—I have my uncle to support, 
Judge Saunders.”’ 

“T never forget a face,’’ said the judge, briskly, 
“and you can earn more money in an office I 
know of than you ever can here. I’ll call to see 
your uncle this afternoon, and have a talk with 
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him. Now you’d better go back to Mrs. Lapham 
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and ease her mind. 
wouldn’t make a good advocate,”’ he added, with 
a grim smile. “Perhaps I shall be defrauding 
the law if I get you started in business.” 


broke into a smile. 





as long as they’re needed to | 
make a picture for Mrs. Lap- | 


he said, in his former curt | 


“How glad she’ll be, sir!’”’ he said. “I don’t 
see how I can thank you—for her and for 
myself.” 

“Look here!”’ said the judge, laying his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder. ‘Listen to me. Take 


seven, multiply by four, divide by two, subtract | 


five, add three, multiply by eleven, divide by four, 
add two, divide by seven, multiply by six, divide 
by ten—and what do you have?” 

The judge had spoken as rapidly as his tongue 
could move, but none too fast for Sammy. 

“Three, sir,’’ came the instant reply, delivered 
quietly, with shining eyes. 

“We'll call that thanks,”’ said the judge, calmly. 


twelve and thirteen without a pencil and paper. 
Good-by !’’ 

When Mrs. Lapham, crying softly for joy, had 
been left behind, and a whirlwind had fallen 
upon Uncle Hiram Lane, and made clear to his 


lips for a self-appointed task. 

“Sam,” he said, carefully, “you deserve it all, 
and Sam, your old uncle is glad, Sam, and from 
this day on, Providence permitting, I will never 
call you Sammy again !’’ 








Y) GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTUR 


VII.—Some Photographic Possibilities. 
By Alexander Black. 






OKING back upon the 
progress of the young 
science of photography, one 
may not dare to set a limit to 
its further development. Few 
of the inventions of the nine- 
teenth century elicited greater 
expectations at first than did 
that made known a little over 
fifty years ago by Fox Talbot 
in England and by Daguerre 
in France; and it may be said 
that few discoveries have better fulfilled all that 
was predicted of them. 

Neither Fox Talbot nor Daguerre had any 
idea of the rapidity with which, within ten years 
after their first successes, the action of light 
upon chloride of silver would reproduce the 
images of nature and life; and they no more 
could have foreseen the modern “‘snap shot” than 
Benjamin Franklin could have foreseen the 
modern web press. 

It is quite certain that photography will go on 
increasing in quickness of action. Half a century 
of experiment has made this action a thousand 
times quicker than the process which produced 
Daguerre’s first landscapes, or the later portraits 
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white to make them more actinic. 
fifty years may not show the same ratio of 
increase in rapidity, but doubtless it will produce 


by gaslight. When this shall have been done, 





ment will do great things with the chemicals 
used in developing the impression on the plate. 
With the right “developer’’ the present surface 


might be made to yield an image with one | 


hundredth part of the present exposure. The 
fumes of mercury accidentally revealed to 
Daguerre that he was giving a needlessly long 


exposure to his plates. Accident may again | 


play its magic part in hurrying by a great leap 
the journey toward that interesting ideal— 
instantaneous photography by any light sufficient 
for the eye. 


A More Direct Process. 


LONG the results of an 


rapid action at close quarters | 
with a clearness now impos- 
sible. Pictures of the heavens 
could be obtained without the 
aid of machinery, by which at 
present the telescope and plate 
follow the course of stellar 
objects until a full exposure 
has been attained. In every 
department of science the 
handmaid gnehy must become niore useful 
as the action becomes more nimble. 

It is not by any means impossible that an 

| entirely new photographic process may be discov- 

‘ered. A reflected image may be fastened where 
it falls by a means that bears no likeness to the 





of tortured sitters whose faces had been painted | 
Another ; 


surfaces so sensitive that “snaps” may be made | 
the photographer may have to develop his plate | 


in total darkness—without even a red light to | 
guide him. And we must remember that experi- | 


increase in speed will be | 
the possibility of catching | watch war at the library table— yes, and hear | painter may regard them. 


other element. When we stop to think of it, 
picture seems very roundabout. 
we not do it more simply and directly? 


conditions that give us instantly a permanent 
image? There are indeed a great many reasons 


of them excludes the chance that wholly new 
and different media may be found. The negative 
of Fox Talbot and the positive of Daguerre were 
closely akin, after all, but the discovery of new 
substances may be just as revolutionary as the 
new explosives or the new agencies for producing 
heat. Hence it is foolish to say that photography 
will never do this or that because silver or 
albumen or collodion has this or that property. 





Motion Pictures. 


new process might greatly 

| change methods of catching 
motion. Although we may 
not commonly remember it, a 
higher speed would influence 
portraiture most of all, and the 
wish for greater speed is not 
merely a wish for more that 

i] is curious. Although we shall 
go on having artistic portraits 

of the present kind, the photographic portrait of 
| the future will be a motion picture made in the 


‘. | T |H_E discovery of an entirely 





be possible to exhibit it as conveniently as we 
now display the family album or portfolio or a 
picture in the stereoscope. In this way we shall 
have, not an instant of arrested motion, but 
a series of moments such as we watch in a 
| conversation, and we may, by averaging these, 
get a broader, truer impression such as the wise 
| painter seeks to express. 


“moving pictures,” so-called, more accurately 
illusive, although with regard to these we are 
more at a loss to find ways of mechanically 
presenting them than to find ways of taking 
them quickly. The moving-picture machine of 
the future will project moving images with 
a fraction of the present annoying flutter, if it 
does not wholly avoid jarring. Find a way of 
transmitting these pictures by wire, and we shall 


the shells over the same wire. 


To speak of a practical detail, we may hope | 
that in a few years glass may be wholly super- | 


seded by some basis not yet in use. Films are 
a great advance upon glass, but the present 


I’m not sure that you| 


As the boy turned to go he looked up at the | 
Lapham window, and his grave young face) 


“T have three boys, and not one of them can add j 


mind the morning’s news, the lame man set his | 


our present method of making a permanent | 
Why should | 
Why should we not make our exposure under | 


why not, but none of them is final, because none | 


light of the home, or a light resembling the | 
ordinary illumination of the home, and it will | 


Greater speed in photography would make | 
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one of these days—not merely iridescent sur- 
| faces or combination color plates, but the real 
thing, an image in the colors of nature. This 
color photograph will probably be more in the 
form of a positive, like the ferrotype plate 
(tintype), than in the form of a negative. Du- 
plicates of such a plate would have to be made 
by copying in the same process, in which case 
the copy must be inferior in delicacy. It would 
| bea one-picture process. But it is not impossible 
| that we may get a negative that will make prints 
| in colors. Here, as in the “‘speed’’ of the plate, 
the solving of the problem lies in the developer 
| as well as in the sensitive surface. 


Photography in Colors. 


Tl HE present photo- 
§ graphic plate might 
yield truthful colors with 
the right developer. It 
already yields various 
tints under special treat- 
ment. A color-transmit- 
; ting photographie plate 
would be of great benefit to science. In 
| astronomy, in surgery, in botany, in mineralogy, 
in a thousand forms of scientific investigation 
|and record, it would be a priceless servant, an 
| infallible historian. It would be no less useful 
in trade. I believe that before the twentieth 
| century is in its teens we shall have literal copies 
of works of art, faithful!to color as the present 
useful copies are faithful to form and tone. 
The value of these in art education would be 
very great. 
How much color photography might be worth 
as a means of original artistic expression is 
another matter. I have heard it said that when 
we have color photography the painter will be 
ina bad way. It was a Frenchman who, imme- 
diately after the announcement of Daguerre’s 
discoveries, exclaimed, “Painting is dead from 
this day!” Nevertheless, painting is still a 
living art, and I have no misgiving that color 
photographs will ever send the painter out of 
business. But although it certainly will not do 
| this, it will unquestionably open up new avenues 
for the expansion of photography as an art. 

And here we come to a great prospect for 
photography; we may be sure it will become 
more and more truly an art as well as a science. 
Just now we are seeing its first advances as an art 
—as a means of expressing ideas as well as of 
recording facts. 

At the first glance we might suppose that 
there would be greater difficulty in making it 
artistic with color than there would be in doing 
the same thing without color. Certainly the 
putting of artistic qualities into a color photo- 
graph would call for higher training, more of 
real artistic skill, than is demanded in the treat- 
ment of photographs in one tone. 

But this is an artistic question over which we 
need not trouble ourselves now. Artists have 
made the camera serve them in the present 
processes, and the amount of art that ever may 
appear in any form of photography will always 
be in exact proportion to the artistic taste and 
skill of the individual photographer. Art can 
never be produced by magic or by machinery, 
because art is something said about nature, an 
individual view or interpretation. How much 
an artist may be able to say about nature with 
the aid of a lens always must remain something 
for him to prove in each case. 

Because art is using the lens and the sensitive 
plate, we shall see great advances in methods of 
modifying the image in the developing of the 
plate and in the printing of it. Pigment proc- 
esses of printing will be carried forward into 
new channels in order that the artist may more 
freely soften, strengthen, or otherwise change 
the records of the lens. 

“But,” cries the critic who watches this modi- 
fication, “is this permissible? This is artistic, 
but is it photography ?” 








An Art and a Science. 


| T HE artist in photography 
| i probably will not worry 
very much over this question. 
He may choose to answer, “If 
it is not photography, find 
another name. The product is 
more precious than a theory.’’ 

We alree ady have photographic 
*salons,’’ and these must 
become of increasing importance, however the 





| Thus this science which has come into such 
| intimate relations with art has a future full of 
wonderful possibilities. It has inexhaustible 
fields of opportunity. It will snatch new secrets 
from the sky, ransack the treasures of the 


celluloid is a solution of but one part of the | deepest seas, carry into the light mysterious 
problem. It has not yet been made practicable | geological records of the underground world, 
for large surfaces. A complete substitute for| copy the outline and record the movement of 
glass would be hailed with delight by those who | organs in the living body, read, as Hawthorne 
use the stereopticon, for the weight of one | warned us that it would, the guarded secrets of 
hundred lantern slides used in a single lecture is | the human face, hold glimpses of all nature’s 
a considerable burden; and when two hundred | moods, flash before us the gaieties of sport, the 
and fifty slides are used, as in one of my “picture | excitements of adventure, the tragedies of war. 

plays,”’ the problem of transportation is multi-| Yes, the current joke will become a fact. The 
plied. I am eager to prophesy that inventive | general in the crises of battle will pause: “‘Is 
genius will bridge this difficulty in less than | the moving-picture machine ready? Charge!” 


“Do those old willows over there come into present method. We may find a better basis 
your friend’s picture?” asked the man, abruptly, | than silver, and develop by heat, electricity or 


a generation. 
Of course we shall have photography in colors 





Kings will be crowned in a light that suits the 
camera. If the world keeps on its theatrical 
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way, the time may arrive when the camera will | photograph can be made that does not express 


be brought to the death-beds of the famous. 
In any case, photography must be the great 


| some sign of the individual behind it. Upon | 
this fact rest its hopes as an art. But no histo- | 


pictorial historian of the future; not absolutely | rian will be more versatile, more indefatigable, 
truthful and impartial, for no historian can be | more captivating to the fancy, more suggestive to 
Only exact sciences are impartial. 


that. 


No| the thinker, more helpful toward pictorial truth. 








hotel, and the Taylors have 

a cottage, and there’s a 
picnic to-morrow; and Thursday 
there’ll be a clambake on the beach 
—green corn and clams baked under sea-weed ! 
And a funny, dear old German woman lives up 
by the lake. Her plum-trees are full. She gave 
me these plums. ‘I'ry them, father. They’re 
delicious. Oh, isn’t it delightful to hear the surf 
on the beach this minute! Listen!” 

Carol was chattering at the supper-table, telling 
her father the result of her first day’s investiga- 
tion of the little seaside hamlet, consisting of 
forty or fifty small summer cottages, a somewhat 
countrified hotel, and tents dotting the unfenced 
spaces. The hamlet lay beside the bay, near 
where it opened into the Pacific. 

Carol’s father had rented a four-roomed red 
cottage on a bluff, from which they could look 
across a salt lake that had been formed by the 
inward reach of the bay. In summer the lake 
was cut off from the bay by sand-dunes that only 
winter tides crossed. 

This salt lake separated the houses on the bluff 
from the main hamlet, which was reached by a 
bridge across the southern end of the lake. 

Carol’s father, Mr. Benson, frowned as he sat 
at the supper-table. 

“I’ve been out investigating to-day, too,’”’ he 
said, grimly. “I’ve been on the east road, seeing 
the twenty-five acres that Langley got me to buy, 
unsight, unseen.”’ 

“‘Isn’t it good property?” asked Carol. 

“Fair,” he answered. ‘My land stretches out 
to the cliff road. The land’s been lying waste 
these years. What annoys me is that away out 
on the far edge of my land, where a ledge of 
rocks runs in from the bluffs, two Mexican fisher 
families have been living for generations. 
don’t own any land. They don’t pretend to! 

“But some time, away back,” he continued, 
“their people did own land around here, and as 
that land hasn’t been much used except for 
pasturage, the American owners before me have 
been easy with the Mexicans, letting them stay 
there on that strip of rocks just for old times’ 
sake. The Mexicans have got two rickety casas 
they live in. I’m not going to stand it! I’m 
going to get rid of them! I don’t see why 
Langley didn’t tell them to clear out !”” 

Mr. Benson was angry. 

“It’s too bad,”’ said Carol. 

She was not thinking what she said. Her 
mind was full of pleasant things to come, picnic 
to-morrow, candy-pull to-night at one girl’s tent. 


= Rie MORGAN is at the 


‘*More of the girls are coming next week,” | 


she said. “It’s going to be perfectly splendid, 
father !’’ 

Her father, thinking about the Mexicans, did 
not answer. 

The next day there was consternation in the 
two little Mexican casas. There were no men 
in either little family; the sea had widowed both 
women. Mr. Benson did not know this, for he 
had taken no pains to investigate. 

The bewildered Mexicans could hardly believe 
the white sefior’s message at first. They had 
lived here, some of them, since they were born. 
They were as frightened birds that had been 
told they were to be driven from their nests. 

The lower casa held an old woman, her 
daughter and three children. In this casa the 
younger woman tried to soften for the older 
the blow of their eviction. 

“It may not be true,” she said, soothingly. 

But the older woman shook her head. 

“Bad news is always true,”’ she answered, with 
helpless fatalism. ‘A new king, a new law.” 

In the second little casa, perched like a bird’s- 
nest higher on the rocks, Delfina Rodriguez, a 
Mexican girl of fifteen, stood watching her mother 
weep. Two years before Delfina’s father had 
been drowned. After that Delfina’s mother 
had speedily grown bowed and gray, and had 
taken to sitting long days in her doorway, with 
her eyes fixed on the bay. 

To earn a living, Delfina had taken up her 
father’s work, going out fishing on the bay with 
her two little brothers, Frascuelo and Sereno, 
and selling the fish in the town three miles away. 
Delfina was the one on whom they all leaned. 
The grave-faced fisher girl had gone bravely 
through all weathers. 

But in the face of this new calamity, Delfina 
could offer no comfort. Her mother had been 
born here, and had lived here always. The old 
sefiora rocked herself to and fro, and moaned 
pitifully. The white Americano had so many 
acres! Must he shove her off this little, little 


corner ? 
“So little!”” moaned the woman. “I am 
undone! To change custom is like death !” 


Delfina fled out on the rocks, weeping. The 


They | 


| door. 


really don’t suppose it will make any difference. 








old casa held all her child- i } 
hood’s memories, but what 
did it not hold for her hi ! 
mother? 6b a) 

“Madre!” wept Del- 
fina. “She will die!’’ 

There rushed into her mind 
the sad Spanish saying: “Ado vas, 
duelo? Ado suelo.” (‘“Whither~ 
goest thou, sorrow? Where I am 
used to go.’’) 

It was so. Sorrow had come to them before, 
when the sea took her father, and now sorrow 
was coming again. 

That evening Carol was setting the supper-table 
in the red cottage; she had kept house for her 
father since her mother’s death three years 
before. There was a slight knock at the back 
Going there, Carol found a Mexican girl 
of about her own age, with wistful dark eyes 
and long black braided hair. 

*Sefiorita,”’ said the Mexican girl, gently, “I 
am Delfina Rodriguez. Will the sefiorita tell me 
if it is true that the sefior says we must leave the 
little casa?” 

“Well, yes, father says so,” answered Carol. 

Then, struck by the misery in the girl’s eyes, 
Carol explained: “ You see, he’s bought the 
land, and he ‘didn’t know-about you being on 
that rocky strip, and it sort of plagued him to 
find you there.” 

“Si, senorita,” assented the girl, helplessly. 

Her eyes looked appealingly at Carol. The 
American girl did not know what to say. She 
had not thought much about the eviction before. 

“Will the sefiorita listen?’’ asked Delfina, 
gently. “Sefiorita, my great-grandfather was 
foolish. He owned much land around here, and 
he would ride out, and if he saw something that 
the Americans had that he wanted—perhaps it 
was a silk handkerchief or something—he would 
say, ‘Give me that, and I will give you a little 
piece of my land.’ Then, when my great- 
grandfather died, my grandfather was foolish, 
too, till all the land was gone! 

“Then some Americanos let him build the 
little casa where we live, although we own 
nothing. The Americanos have all. It is their 
right. I ask nothing for myself; but O sefiorita, 
let my old mother stay till she dies in the house 
where she was born! When she is dead, my 
little brothers and I will go away and not trouble 
the sefior any more. It will not be long, sefiorita. 
My mother lives not many years more. She is 
old since the sea took my father. She sits and 
cries and says, “T’o change custom is like death !’ ” 

The Mexican girl’s voice broke. 

“Well, I’ll speak to father about it when he 
comes in,” said Carol, uncomfortably. “But I 





He wants the land clear, and he has a right, you 
know. « | 
“Si, senorita,” assented the girl, hopelessly. | 
“He has a right. Good night, sefiorita!” | 
She vanished, and Carol turned to her work 














































| with relief. Some girls came in, and they had | 
a merry evening. Carol told her father about 
Delfina’s visit, but as she had expected, he was | 
unresponsive. 

But a few days afterward Carol was reminded | 
again of the eviction. She saw one of the | 
Mexican families move away. The slow wagon | 
containing the pitifully few possessions was 
driven by a little boy. The two Mexican women 
were looking back at the perch that had been 
their home so long. The old woman began to 
sob, and drew her shaw] over her head. The 
children were crying. 

Just where the road began to descend, the 
little Mexican boy stopped the wagon that they 
might look back 
for the last time. 
The old woman 
began quaver- | 
ingly to sing, 
and the other 
woman joined 
her, with broken 
sobs. It was 
some song of 
farewell evident- 
ly, for the re- 
frain—the only 
word that Carol 

understood— 


‘“THE MEXICAN GIRL’S 
EYES WERE WET.’’ 


was “Adios! adios!” 
by sobbing, needed little interpretation. 


Carol found her own eyes dimming. These | 


were creatures with feelings, like herself, after | 
all. 

The old woman burst into renewed weeping, 
the wagon started, and disappeared down the 
hill. 

“T didn’t suppose they’d feel so bad,” Carol 
murmured. 
hear them.”’ 

She wondered if that were Delfina’s mother. 

“I didn’t see Delfina in the wagon,” thought 
Carol. 

But it was the other Mexican family that was 
moving, not Delfina’s. 


out to sea. She could not bring herself to say, 
“To-day is the day when we must go.” 
Delfina, going out daily with her little brothers 


in the fishing-boat, expected daily, on her return, | 


to find that her mother had again been ordered to 
| leave; but the old sefiora always sat there. 
Meanwhile, up the lake at Corrigan’s Gulch, 
| men had been boring for oil. One morning word 
sped round the hamlet, “They’ve found oil at 


But the song, broken | 


“I wish father had been here to| 


Delfina’s mother had not | 
yet gone. The old sefiora sat in the doorway of | 
her little casa still, day after day, and looked | 
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Corrigan’s Gulch! The well’s shooting up! 
‘They’re losing barrels on barrels of oil !”” 

People hurried to the gulch to see the spouting 
| oil-well. Before the well was successfully capped, 
hundreds of barrels of oil rushing in a stream 
down the short gulch into the near salt lake were 
lost. The water of the lake was covered with 
a surface of oil. There was no way for it to 
|escape into the bay, on account of the wide 
sand-dunes. 

“Never mind. It won’t interfere with boating 
on the lake,” said one girl. “Don’t you know 
that sailors in storms sometimes pour oil on the 
waters ?”’ 

The presence of a thick, oily surface on the 
lake, however, soon raised questions in the minds 
of various small boys. They argued and disputed. 
| One evening their curiosity was abundantly 
satisfied. 

That evening the Mexican girl, Delfina, came 
on an errand to the hamlet. Afterward, going 
home across the bridge, she heard two girls 
talking. They were in a rowboat, and as they 
passed under the bridge, Delfina recognized them. 
One was Carol, the other her friend, Anne 
Kinslea. 

Delfina drew her shawl over her head, and 
stood looking after them as their happy voices 
came to her. The girls were rowing out into the 
middle of the lake. 

With sudden determination Delfina descended 
from the bridge to the edge of the lake. She 
would do as the American girls did to-night. 
For the last time, probably, she, too, woukd go out 
rowing in the fascinating moonlight. 

She loosened one of the rowboats moored here 
for the use of the villagers, and with the swift, 
strong stroke that the fisher girl had learned on 
the tossing waters of the bay, she rowed out into 
the lake. And then, as she thought of those 
two care-free, happy American girls and the 
contrast between them and herself, she bowed 
her head on her hands and sat motionless. 

Meanwhile, Caroland Anne had pushed farther 
out on the water. They did not notice the distant 
sound of boys’ voices on the eastern shore. 
Suddenly a flash of light leaped up on the eastern 
edge of the lake. 

““What’s that ?’”’ asked Carol, startled. 

A roar answered her. Wondering what it 

meant, the girls stared curiously at the 

flames. Suddenly the fire leaped in a 

great sheet out upon the water. 
“Anne!” screamed Carol. “It’s the 
oil! The lake’s afire, and 
oil’s all around us!” 

The two frightened girls 
caught up their oars. ‘The 
sheet of fire behind them tore 
along the oily surface of the 
lake, till to the fleeing girls 
it looked as if a prairie fire 
were racing toward them. 
‘The odor of burning oil was 
strangling. The choking girls 
had no breath for words. A 
volume of black smoke rolled 
down on them. , 

Carol, rowing desperately, 
momentarily expected to feel 
the flames flash over her. She 
had turned the boat toward 
the western shore, but it was 
along distance for girls un- 
used to the hard exercise to 
row. Carol could hear Anne 
panting at the unaccustomed 
exertion. The roar of the fire 
seemed just upon them. 

“Carol!”’ screamed Anne. 
“See there!’’ 

Between them and the 
western shore at which they 
had been aiming there shot 
a line of fire, leaping upward. 
They turned the boat farther 
south. Carol could not in- 
crease her speed. 

“Pull, Carol, 
screamed Anne in 
“It’s coming !’’ 

A mass of smoke and flame 
rolled down upon their boat. Anne fell on her 
| face, choking. There wasa sharp pain in Carol’s 
side, and she struggled for breath, holding to her 
oars. Then she became aware of some swift, black 
| Object ; a little boat shot close beside her, a quick 
| form sprang into Carol’s boat and caught the 

oars from Carol’s hands. 

“Lie down, sefiorita !”’ cried Delfina. “Chito! 
Keep my shaw] over you, that the fire burn you 
not! Chito!” 

The strong muscles of the fisher girl sent the 
boat flying. Fire shot up, blazing to right and 
left. It seemed impossible to escape. Not in 
vain had the hundreds of barrels of oil covered 
the water. 

But on sped the boat through smoke and 
threatening flame. Behind raced the fire, rearing, 
stretching north and east, reaching out long arms 
to seize the boat; but on went the steady, power- 
| ful stroke, even when the fisher girl saw fire 
curve over as if to smite her. 

The crouching, stifled American girls in the 
bottom of the boat did not see half they went 





pull!”’ 
terror. 


through. 
“Chito! Chito! Lie still, sefioritas!” cried 
Delfina, gasping. 


The fire reached forward. Fire flamed before 
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Delfina’s eyes. There came a cry from shore; 
then the boat pushed among the rushes at the 
side of the lake. Somebody ran down the bank. 
There were helping hands that hurried Anne 
and Carol up through smoke to safety; but when 
the dazed girls turned to thank Delfina, the 
Mexican girl had hastened away. 

The fire roared on over the southern part of 
the lake, which seemed to go up in one tremen- 
dous ion. Men wet the bridge to save 
it from catching. All night the lake burned, the 
fury of the flames growing less, black smoke 
drifting through the hamlet, the strong odor of 
oil in the air. 

Some time during the night Carol crept to her 
window, and saw still through the cloud of smoke 
over the lake the glint of flames that rose and fell 
with the flickering persistency of oil. 

Somewhere there were some frightened small 
boys, who would never again experiment to 
see if a lake thickly covered with oil would 
burn. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Carol glanced 
at her father from time to time. She caught him 
glancing at her once. 

“Father,” she said, “aren’t you glad I’m safe 
here this morning ?” 

Her father’s hand suddenly shook. He put 
down his coffee-cup. His face was working. 

“You aren’t going to turn out Delfina’s family 
now, are you, after what she’s done?” pleaded 
Carol. “Isn’t there enough land so you can 
spare that little, rocky strip for a while? Give 
it to me, father! I’ll let them stay!” 

Mr. Benson looked at his daughter. He was 
not really a hard-hearted man. 

“Well, it’s just as you say, Carol,”” heanswered. 
“JT don’t know but there’s room for that bit of a 
casa. They don’t hurt the land any. That 
Mexican girl did a pretty brave thing, getting 
you out of the lake last night.” 

Carol gave his arm a quick hug. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I’m going right over to that 
casa after breakfast, and tell Delfina’s mother 
you’re going to let her stay!” 

Half an hour later Carol stood with Delfina 
on the rocks. The Mexican girl’s eyes were wet. 

“It will not be long, sefiorita,” she faltered. 
“My mother is old—old.” 

“I hope she’ll live forever!’’ cried Carol, 
impulsively. 

Suddenly her manner changed. She bent 
forward. 

“TI haven’t any mother myself,” she said, 
unsteadily. ‘“‘That’s the reason I hope yours 
will live always. Only I don’t want you to 
think father is horrid. He isn’t, really.’’ 

With a swift smile Carol turned and hurried 
away over the cliff road homeward; but the 
Mexican girl, looking after her, murmured 
pityingly : 

“Pobrecita! No mother! 
sefiorita has not all!” 
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SHOOTING BUTTERFLIES. 
By Samuel H. Adams. 
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|" the forests of northern Australia lives a 





butterfly which is always hunted with 

powder and shot. This is a brilliant-hued 
creature, highly valued by collectors. It is very 
shy, and hovers about the upper branches of the 
trees, seldom approaching within twenty feet of 
the ground. 

For a long time the only specimens in collections 
were the frayed and bedraggled individuals which, 
because of injuries to their wings, had dropped 
below their zone of flight. 

A travelling American naturalist went to 
Australia determined to get some perfect speci- 
mens of this rare insect. For several days he 
strove with long nets and short nets to entrap 
some of the beautiful creatures of the upper 
air. He raised ladders and climbed trees at the 
peril of life and limb, but the wary butterflies 
kept beyond range of his swooping net. Yankee 
ingenuity was not to be beaten so easily, however. 
The entomologist hit upon the brilliant idea of 
a decoy. 

Loading his gun with the smallest shot he had, 
he brought down one of the high-flyers. It was 
badly battered, but he patched and furbished it 
up to an appearance of respectability, and spread 
it on a bush-top in a conspicuous spot ten feet 
above the ground, arranging the wings with as 
close a resemblance to life as possible. 

Curiosity is a besetting failing of butterflies. 
Presently two of them noticed their departed 
comrade, and began to circle lower and lower 
above the bush. Others joined the investigation, 
and finally the patient collector was able to 
capture one of them by a swift movement. This 
sent the others soaring away in alarm, but ina 
few moments they were back again, and before 
the day was over the naturalist’s ingenuity was 
rewarded by the capture of bell a dente portent | 
Specimens, which afterward became the property 
of various scientific museums. Since then this 
has been the recognized method of taking that 
Species of insect. 

Somewhat similar was the capture of some 








Tare South American butterflies several years 
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ago. An entomologist, travelling on the Orinoco, 
failed, after many attempts, to take a single 
specimen of a swallowtail butterfly, which 
haunted the upper foliage of the forest. One 
day his party came across a band of half-savage 
natives, armed with blow-guns, bows and spears, 
one of whom offered to supply the collector with 
a number of the desired insects at a price. 

An offer of twenty-five cents a specimen repre- 
sented opulence to the native, who returned on 
the following evening with six of the butterflies 
—all perfect or nearly so. How the Indian could 
catch the shy and delicate insect, which he himself 
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with all the implements of the chase could not | young man might be hurled down with his 
capture, was a problem to the traveller. father’s guest. 

Not until he was about to leave would the; As Macklem felt the ladder tremble under 
native explain. His method was very simple, | young Stacy’s quickened movement he stopped 
he said, and pointed to his blow-gun, a weapon | with an inarticulate cry, as if believing that the 
with which these people are marvelously accurate | | ladder had given way; but when George called 
and deadly marksmen, even killing big game | out, “I’m coming up closer after you, Mr. 
with darts blown from them. He had “marked | Macklem!”’ he seemed to understand, and 
down” his butterfly, waited for it to alight, and | clutched for a new rung above him. 
then shot a pellet to the leaf upon which it was; Old Stacy and all of us were as pale as 
poising. The impact was sufficient to stun the | Macklem when at last he put his hand on the 
prey and bring it to the ground without injuring | coping in reaching for one rung more. 
its fragile wings. | “Well done, sor!’’ said old John. “Just put 

| up both your hands and I’ll help you up by 
| the shoulders.”” He was afraid to take hoki 














factory was 
put up at Cornwall, 
Ontario, by the 
Scotch-Canadian 
capitalists who are 
now Lord Mount- 
Stephen and Lord 
Strathcona -and- 
Mount-Royal, their contractor for the building 
was John Stacy. He was of great physical 
strength, notoriously “a tall man of his hands,” 
and anything in the nature of a practical joke 
was dear to him, although he must have been 
fifty-five or sixty years old. So nobody who 
knew him was surprised when he proposed a 
luncheon on top of the factory chimney just after 
its completion. 

It cannot be truthfully said that men came 
flocking to his invitations. The chimney, which 
stood about twenty-five or thirty feet clear of the | 
factory building, was a plain shaft of brick with | 


an unrailed iron coping, and to reach this top | not yet running. 
we had to go out on a ladder, about thirty-five or; We sat with our 


forty feet long, which slanted from the roof of 
the ten-story stair tower to the coping. In high 
winds the tall stack of brick swayed distinctly, 
as all high brick chimneys do at such times. 

“Tt’sa wonder entirely what absorbing business 
the gentlemen of Cornwall do be having on the 
day of me luncheon-party,” old Mr. Stacy told 
me, with apparent solemnity and a few touches 
of brogue. “I was expecting the judge would 
come and reply to the toast of the learned pro- 
fessions, but himself is for holding court steady 
all that day. Darby Bergin darsn’t be leaving 
his patients for two hours, poor creatures ! 

“When I axed ould Aleck Sandfield to ate 
wid us up there, he fied as one man. Donald 
Ban McLennan says ’twill be the height of 
impossibility for him to get away from his office 
that day at one o’clock. 

“And even me bowld John Ban could promise 
no better than that he’d be proud to partake of 
what would be going if it was the luck of him 
to be able to join me chimney-party. Sure, it’s 
cloudy in his talk John Ban can be at times! 
And ten or a dozen more—‘with one accord they 
made excuse.’ I dunno what’s gone wrong. 
There’s seldom unwillingness among them to 
partake of what’s going at me expense.’’ 

“They’re afraid of the height,’’ I suggested, 
being young and innocent enough to imagine 
that the contractor might really be puzzled. 

“Look at that now!” he exclaimed, eying me 
with mock admiration. “Ile seen it at wanst! 
The foolish old man I am! ’Tis the fut of the 
chimney I should have invited them to! And 
me at the greatest of pains to instruct them on 
the picturesque prospect from the top, and about 
the enjoyment of sitting foreninst yer provisions 
wid one hundred and thirty feet of hole under 
your toes and the same of clear air beneath your 
back-bone ! 

“And then,” Stacy continued, “the pleasure 


of climbing out on the ladder with nothing, bar | 


the rungs, betwixt your boot-soles and the 
ground! Faith, I discoorsed of the height as 
an attraction! And you think it scared them! 
See the penetration of the young!’’ 

“And so the party won’t come off?’ I said, 
ignoring his irony. 

“Troth, it will! There’s yourself and your 
chief, Mr. Bell. Ye will represent the noble 
ar-rt of factory ar-rchitecture; and the superin- 
tendent, he’d climb annything with a good lunch 
at the top of it. It’s manufacturing industries 
he’ll speak for, and me son George can stand 
with yourself for young Canada; and there’s 
meself for old Ireland; and then there’s the 
reporters, maybe, and Mr. MacDew,—that is 
the mayor,—and wee Macklem that wants to be. 
Sure, they’ll represent the pr-roud municipality 
of Cor-rnwall.” 

“Macklem! Surely he won’t try it!” 

“And why not?” 

“That little, nervous, shivering storekeeper !” 


“Arrah, but you forget the ambition he has | 
It inflates him to that extent he 


to be mayor! 
might float up like a balloon. How did I get 
him to accept? Ah, that was aisy! I just took 
it for granted he wouldn’t want to be climbing 
high places, and I went on telling him how 
Mayor MacDew had accepted, and how I’d 
arranged for the Montreal Daily Gazette 
reporter, and that the Cornwall Sentinel would 
give two columns to my chimney-party, and how 


‘STACY’S CHIMNEY-TOP PARTY 











|of Macklem without such a warning, for the 
| strained nerves might break down at an unex- 


| pected touch. 
° But Macklem kept his lower hand on the rung, 
Edward William Thomson and spoke, if speaking that could be called which 
| was little more than a motion of ashen lips. 
HEN the first | the owners of the factory wished me success in| “Put an oyster in my mouth!’ his lips whis- 
great woolen | it—them that will be able to influence so many | pered. 


Cornwall votes hereafther, and what popularity; He gulped it down with difficulty. 

the present mayor do be always gaining by being| “Now I’ve lunched with you as I said I 

to the fore on public occasions. | would,” and suddenly he put one foot down as 
“*And finally,’ says I, ‘I’m sorry you won’t | if to retreat. 

take a bite with us on the chimney-top, Mr.| The sole of his boot came hard on George 

Macklem.’ | Stacy’s left hand. At this contact with some- 
“But I will,’ says he, ‘and thank you.’ | thing unexpected Macklem’s strength gave way, 
“?Tis a brave little sowl he has in his little | and he fell in a dead faint. 


onaisy body! So you see ’tis all settled,and I’ve' His face fell forward and his legs sprawled 
bespoke the materials, and a high down in George 
time we'll have that day, anny- Stacy’s. front; he 
how.” slipped down over 















A week later we were on top of 
the chimney at about one o’clock, a 
party of six, awaiting the 
upcoming of Mr. Macklem 
and young George Stacy, 
whom we had last seen at 
the foot of the stairs 
on the ground floor 
—the elevator was 


the rungs until the 
youth jammed the 
limp figure against 
the ladder by push- 
ing his own body 
forward. 

Old Stacy gave a 
loud cry, fearing his 
son must go down, 
too, and he made a 
movement as if to 
help him by getting 
on the ladder, which 


feet dangling inside 
the great flue, and 
the void gulf at our 
backs. 

A thick plank laid 
across the coping 
supported the viands. The 
wind was light, the day 
sunny. Our eyes ranged 
on an immense prospect 
from far south of the 
broad, green St. Lawrence 
northward to the dim blue 
Lawrentian hills beyond the Ottawa. 

We were all at ease, for all had 
grown used to being on high during 
the upward progress of the building, 
except Mayor MacDew, who seemed 
devoid of nerves and perfectly contented. 

Stacy had just remarked, “I’m ’feard the 
stairs has played puck with Mr. Macklem’s 
polite acceptance,”” when that aspirant’s head 
came through the hatchway on top of the stair 
tower. He was ghastly pale. We could see 
him trembling as he tottered to the ladder and 
laid hands on a rung. 

Behind him came young George Stacy, looking 
very serious, and then frowning fiercely up at 
two or three who were grinning at Macklem’s a 
plight and chaffing him. , 

George told me afterward that he had tried to 
dissuade Macklem from coming up out of the 
stair tower, for the higher he mounted the plainer 
was his fright. “But of course he was my | might not have borne the addition of his heavy 
father’s guest,”” George explained, “‘and I could | frame. But we held the contractor back for an 
not stop him by force. He would come on—he | instant, and then it was all over. George seized 
said he had promised, and MacDew would laugh | Macklem about the waist with his mighty left 
if he backed out. I was sorry for the little man, | arm, and easily backed down the ladder with him. 
and when I heard those two jeering at him, I He laid Macklem on the roof of the stair tower 
felt like going up and kicking them ..< the | and hurried away for some stimulant. 
chimney.” | When he returned with the remedy, the party 

Macklem’s grasp on the rung seemed to steady | had all descended from the chimney-top. 
him for a few moments, and he came slowly up,| It was fully fifteen minutes before the stimu- 
hand over hand and foot past foot, well out over | lant and the fanning of his face and chafing of 
the abyss. But he was in a shocking state of | his hands revived the merchant. Then, like the 
fear. We gazed at him breathlessly, realizing | famous “consular of Rome,’’ the first words he 
his danger. spoke were of the fight : 

His face was clammy with a cold sweat, he| “Didn’t I keep my word with you, Stacy?” 
seemed not to respire, his white lips were fixed | “Faith, you did, then !’’ cried old John. “And 
wide in a deathlike grin that showed the gold | a bolder deed I never saw. Only it wasn’t 
fillings of his teeth, and his eyes were tight shut | necessary. Bedad, I’m ashamed of me foolish 
and wrinkled, as if he were striving to close | prank in tempting you up, Mr. Macklem. If it 
them more completely lest he should by chance | wasn’t for my boy being a better man than his 
glance down. Clearly he might collapse at any | father, ’tis a murderer I’d feel meself this minute. 
moment, and yet he came slowly quivering up | Faith, it’s a strong sowl ye’ve got in that little 
the slanting ladder. wake body! If it wasn’t so senseless of ye to 

“By the powers, he’s a brave man!’’ whis- | insist on ascending for the sake of wan oysther, 
pered old Stacy, sincerely. | I dunno but I’d call ye a hero.” 

Then he called down encouragingly ; “I guess George was the hero on this occasion,” 

“You’re doing fine, Mr. Macklem, and there’s said Mayor MacDew. 
what'll do you good up here waiting!” Then the contractor had the luncheon brought 

Probably the words and tone helped the little | down to the ninth floor, where Macklem helped 
man, as Stacy intended, by slightly distracting | to dispose of it with wonderful spirit. 
him from the hideous fear against which he| The affair illustrates one thing worth remem- 
strove. bering in days when newspapers make a fresh 

“George,” old Stacy called to his son, who had | set of heroes every time armed men do anything 
begun to ascend, “you had better be coming up | indicating normal human courage: At Stacy’s 
right close after Mr. Macklem, close, so as to | | chimney -party a nervous, sedentary, small man 
give him a boost at the top!” But the old man’s | | encountered what was to him an immense danger, 
real purpose was that his strong son should | | and fought his own fear till he fainted, all from 
catch Macklem instantly if the man collapsed. | a not despicable desire to keep an engagement 
If he should fall backward from the height of | even though the engagement was entered into 
six feet above George’s broad shoulders, the | from petty vanity, jealousy and ambition. 


** PUT AN OYSTER IN MY MOUTH!” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Plutarch lived in a town so small that he 
would not move away from it “lest it become 
smaller still.” The remarkable decrease in rural 
populations revealed by the recent censuses in 
Germany, France and Great Britain suggests 
that the popular “revival of Plutarch” might 





acceptably be extended to his principles as a 
householder. 


Half a century ago a thin stream of 
Niagara Falls was first led aside to turn a grist- 
mill. To-day a larger stream, which diminishes 
seriously the amount of water that passes over 
the fall, furnishes almost half a million horse- 
power. Father Hennepin was doubtless the first 
white man to see the mighty cataract. What) 
Father Time will yet behold there passes all 
computation. 


Speaking of the summer and winter jour- 
neys wealthy people make to various “resorts” | 
here and abroad, a shrewd observer of city life 
remarks that “‘the finer the house on the avenue, 
the less it is oceupied.”” In so far as that is true, 
it is to be regretted. At every season, in some | 
favored region, nature spreads a fairer roof than 
ever architect devised ; but we may leave paradise 
behind us when we set out to find a better place 
than home. 


At the beginning of the new fiscal year 
the pneumatic tubes which have been employed 
in the postal service of New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and Boston went out of operation, 
and the mail-wagon has taken their place. This 
looks like a step backward. It is probably only 
temporary. Congress seems to have refused to | 
continue the appropriation solely on account of | 
its unwillingness to foster a private monopoly. | 
Doubtless a pneumatic tube service built and | 
owned by the government will yet be established | 
and maintained in all large cities, although | 
several ingenious rival contrivances for doing.| 
the same work deserve consideration before a | 
final decision is made. 





} 
—— | 
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One of the great packing-houses of 
Chicago has prohibited profanity upon its prem- 
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other girls do, and will have their own outside 
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But the governor thought that such rights 
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the older girls helping to care for the younger | one. There was no question as to the responsi- | the flame of an ordinary kerosene lamp. As it 
jones. All will attend the public schools as | bility of the corporation undertaking the work. 


melts and begins to boil it should be thoroughly 
stirred, particularly on the outer edges, with a 


diversions and friendships. Meantime they will | should not be granted without a vote of the | splinter of wood. 


also have in the home a thorough training in 
housework. As they reach a suitable age, each 


| citizens of Boston upon them, and he objected 
‘to the long lease of forty years which the bill 


Genuine butter boils with very little noise and 
produces an abundance of foam. Oleomargarine 


will receive special education in whatever trade proposed to give. He vetoed the bill, and the and “renovated” butter boil noisily, sputtering 
or field of work she may select,—teaching, dress- | legislature sustained the veto. The governor’s | somewhat like a mixture of grease and water, 
making, millinery, typewriting, art or music,— | declaration that the hands of the city ought not | and produce little or no foam. 


so that when she leaves the home each girl will 
be equipped to earn her own living. One of the 
most attractive characteristics of the undertaking 
is its lack of institutional restraint and the 
large individual freedom which it permits. 

No fair-minded landlord can any longer 
advance the old argument that wretched tene- 
ments are inevitable because the poor prefer 
filth to cleanliness, and that good tenements will 
not pay. The City and Suburban Homes 
Company of New York has disposed of that 
insufficient excuse of the parsimonious landlord. 
This corporation approached the problem with 
the idea of combining business and philanthropy. 
It has built excellent tenements in the poorest 
parts of the city, and rents them at prices as 
low as those of the miserable hovels about them. 
Its holdings represent an investment of two 


million dollars, on which it has just declared a 


dividend of four per cent. The landlord who 
pretends that good tenements will not pay is 
usually a man who wants fifteen per cent. 


* @ . 


A JULY CORN - FIELD. 


A hint of slumber in the wind, 
A dreamful stir of blades and grass. 
Maurice Thompson. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


“7 OFTEN feel,’ said a member of the 
Cabinet to a friend the other day, ‘‘that 
I could pick out better messengers and 
watchmen for my department than the Civil 
Service Commission gives me. But,” he added, 
emphatically, “pity me if the commission ever 
goes out of business so that I have to!’ 

His remark well typifies the relation of practical 
administrative officers toward what is commonly 
known as “civil service reform.” ‘They could, 
doubtless, by personal selection pick out quite as 
good men for the various places under them as 
they can get through the necessarily elaborate 
machinery of the Civil Service Commission. 

The trouble is that, under the “patronage 


to be tied through the lifetime of a generation yet | 
| unborn embodied a sound principle, whatever 
_ the merits or demerits of this particular measure 
| may have been. : 

| It was a veto of a thirty-years’ lease for a 
| street railway that first brought into national 
| prominence the late Governor Pingree, then 
| mayor of Detroit. It seems probable that in the 
| immediate future, as in the recent past, street 
| Tailway questions will test severely legislative 
| probity and executive backbone. It will be 
| generally agreed that, if mistakes are to be made, 
| it is better to err on the side of conservatism 
and the protection of the public interests than to 
make hasty gifts to corporations. 


& 


PROGRESS. 
Where the Vanguard camps to-day 
The Rear shall rest to-morrow! 
Selected. 


® © 


This simple test has been in use in the 
Department of Agriculture for ten years, and 
has given results so trustworthy that in ordinary 
eases its verdict is considered final. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON, who stands 
M in the front rank of literary Englishmen, 
gives to the Nineteenth Century his 
impressions of America. We cannot complain 
of those foreign guests who pay this country a 
hasty visit and then go home and write us up, 
for it is a game that Americansalso play. What 
scores and hundreds of our own people have 
scurried over some part of the great Old World, 
and made a book about it! 
Mr. Harrison’s good sense is shown by his 
frank acknowledgment that he carried away 
from his two months’ sojourn “nothing but the 





“IT IS A GIRL, SIR.” 
HEN the nurse appears in the doorway 
and announces, “It is a girl, sir,” the | 
young father to whom it is a first | 


thumb-nail sketches of an impressionist.” Yet 
a man with bright eyes in his head, and who 
knows what to look for and where to find it, can 
see more in a few weeks than some others might 
in half a lifetime. 

Mr. Harrison’s article, although light and 








experience is usually delighted. At that time | chatty, is compact with shrewd and judicious 
there is not room in his heart for any emotion | comment. Although he sees our good points 
except joy, nor has he reason for any other. | and is hopeful of our future, he is not blind to 
But if, as the years pass, successive nurses | our faults and dangers. 
appear, only to repeat the same announcement,| Like others, he was struck by the lack of 
the news in time loses something of its joy- | historic background in “a country so flagrantly 
compelling character. A little shadow of disap-| new.” Unlike some others, he does not make 
pointment creeps over the scene, which not even | our youth and immaturity a ground of reproach ; 
the sunshine of the nurse’s manner can dispel. _ he is not looking here for ““Westminster Abbeys 
Even the humblest father can hardly help and Windsor Castles.” But he sees everywhere 
wishing that his name may be perpetuated by a | signs of prodigious achievement and the promise 
son. When the father is a king, solicitous about’ of a great future; he sees and feels beneath the 
the succession, the situation becomes interesting, | choppy sea which we sail the great deep of a 
and, indeed, a matter of public concern. | strong and sound national life, and believes that, 
Italy is trying to conceal her disappointment | because there are rocks in sight, we shall know 
over the fact that the child just born to Queen | enough to steer clear of them. 
Helena and King Victor Emmanuel III].—their| We shall not always mistake mere bigness for 
first—is a daughter. The Salic law is a part of | greatness, nor party for country, nor a splendid 
the constitution of Italy, and the succession will system of schools for solid learning, nor wide 
not be secured to the direct line until the birth of reading for sound scholarship, nor material wealth 
a son. | for true prosperity. 


ises. The primary purpose of the order was | System,” an administrative officer is rarely 
in itself excellent, namely, to protect employees | permitted, except in mere form, to pick out his 
against abuse by swearing foremen or overseers ; | own men. Instead of selecting messengers and 
but it cannot fail also to exercise a good influence | watchmen himself, he must concede “places” to 
over all those who work for the company, espe- | the influential politicians who press him ceass- 
cially the younger men. In commenting on the | lessly for “recognition.” This is the invariable 
order the Chicago Post truthfully says: “It is | Working of the spoils system. 

one of the better signs of the times that in these The clerks of the rural free delivery establish- 
days the men at the head of affairs are presumed ment in Washington have never been put under 
to be, if not Christians, at any rate gentlemen. | the classified service; as a result the head of the 
They find ways enough of making their wishes | bureau, who needs his time for the development 
intelligible and effective without resort to bluster Of this great national enterprise, says he has to 


The King of Servia has also recently met | 


If our friendly critie’s confident forecast comes 


with a domestic disappointment. But it is the | true, and America is to lead the procession of 
Tsar of Russia who offers the most conspicuous | civilized countries through a long future, shall 
example of thwarted ambition and hope deferred. we not reverently accept our vast responsibility, 
The future of his own family certainly, and not and take to heart the divine admonition that 
improbably the future of the empire, depends | “where much is given, much will be required?” 

upon his leaving a son or sons. Yet although 
he is now the father of four children, he has 
listened in vain for the hoped-for announcement, 
“A boy, your majesty!’ The most servile of 
ministers can give no more than sympathy, and 
even a royal ukase does not affect nurses. The 
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A WAR-TIME MEMORY. 


‘¢ AFFAIRS of state?” smilingly asked a guest 
at the White House a few weeks ago, as 





or swagger or the indecencies of blasphemy.’’ 


The busy bee at best gets a day off about 
as seldom as a country boy in haying-time, but 
the modern apiarist has contrived to make her 
even more industrious than she is when left to 


| keep his doors locked against persons backed by 


political influence who are clamoring for places 
under him. “If the entire Post-Office Department 
were run in this way,”’ he remarked the other 
day, “we should all have to move out of town to 
get any peace.”” 


herself. The orchards of the Sacramento and| Under civil service reform the commission 
San Joaquin valleys blossom some months before | xamines all candidates for places, without regard 
the southern sage-brush. The bee- farmer, | to politics or influence, and designates those who 
therefore, carts his bees about from place to | are found, on the best obtainable tests, to be 
place as the seasons advance, and thus, by | Suitably qualified. From these the Cabinet officer 
keeping them busy nine months of the year, gets | Of the head of the bureau must make his choice. 
three crops of honey. The difficulty of moving | The merits cf this system, in plain American 
bees during their active season is overcome by | fairness, are manifest, but not least of them is 
travelling at night. As the bees help to pollenize | that it gives the administrative officer some time 





the flowers and thus produce superior fruit, the 
owners of the orchards regard them with favor. 
In results the plan is even better than that of 
the enterprising farmer who crossed his bees 
with fireflies so that they could work nights. 

A university for women in Tokyo, 
Japan, has lately been opened. Count Okuma, 
in an address which formed a part of the dedica- 
tory exercises, expressed social and educational 
views which could not be surpassed for liberality 
by the leaders of thought in our own country or 
England. “When our women are educated,” 
he said, “our nation will be twice as strong as 
it is now. ‘The countries which have tried to 
get along with a standard which applies only to 
the education of men have fallen conspicuously | 
behind in the race of human progress.” As | 





for the really important work before him. 
® © 


CORPORATE INTERESTS AND PUBLIC 
RIGHTS. 


WO recent incidents strikingly illustrate 
opposing views of executive responsibility. 
The mayor of Philadelphia had before him 
bills giving away permanent rights for the build- 
ing of railways on more than one hundred miles 
of the city streets. He had also an offer of two 
and a half million dollars in cash for the same 
franchises. He disregarded the offer and signed 
the bills. 
Public authorities are justified in declining 
apparently advantageous offers when they have 
reason to distrust the financial ability of the men 





most autocratic of rulers, governing the most 
absolute of monarchies, has, therefore, lately had 
to bear his fourth disappointment, like ordinary | 
men, with such show of philosophy as he could 
command. 

The person next in line of succession, in case 
the tsar leaves no male descendants, is the tsar’s 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael. If he is| 
human, he must have smiled a little behind 
his hand when the latest royal princess was 


announced. 
* © 


HOUSEHOLD TESTS. 


HE housekeeper who asks for a genuine 
articleand pays for it should not be troubled 
by any suspicions that he is eating some- 
thing else, yet the adulteration of food is so 
common that the most confiding person must 





she passed through the Green Room and 
saw the President and an old soldier deep in 
conversation. 

“No,” was the reply, “better than that; we were 
talking of a good woman.” 

“It was Mrs. Hayes,” the soldier continued, 
pointing to a beautiful portrait on the wall. “The 
last time I saw her she stood in this very room, 
but the first time I saw her was in camp in the 
mountains of West Virginia. 

“She had come with her little boys to visit her 
husband, who was colonel of my regiment. That 
morning the rocks along the Kanawha River were 
alive with our boys, fishing. The attention to the 
lines was almost breathless; but never a fish was 
hooked that the unfortunate angler didn’t cry, 
‘I’ve got him! I’ve got him, Mrs. Hayes, but I 
wish you had him on your line instead!’ ” 

Practical joking was common in the army then, 
as it has always been, and many were the tricks 
played upon the raw recruit. “There is a woman 


| up at the colonel’s headquarters who does the 


illustrations he named Egypt, Turkey, Persia who make them; but in this case it was one of 
and China. The count admitted that society in | the richest and best-known citizens of Philadel- 
Japan was disfigured by many abuses. The| phia who made the offer, and he deposited a 
remedy, in his opinion, lies in a radical reform of quarter of a million dollars with a trust company 
the ideals of family life, which can be effected as a guarantee. The promoters of the scheme 
only by such an improvement in the status of | got for nothing that for which he was willing to 


occasionally wish for some conclusive test. | soldiers’ washing,” the men would assure the 
Doubts of the purity of a purchase may resolve newcomer; or, “You ‘can get that coat mended 
themselves into doubts of the honesty of grocer | over at that shanty,” pointing to the log cabin 
or manufacturer. In that case the buyer must | with a driveway through the middle. They soon 
either swallow his suspicions with the article in discovered, however, that Mrs. Hayes was too 


. considerate of the poor homesick fellows to allow 
question or investigate for himself. them to be humiliated. She always took the 


Rarcpee ovum of — ro bundles, and when help could not be found she 
n Is orming @ useful service in ing | put the clothes in order herself. 
out, from time to time, bulletins giving directions! “Other women sometimes visited the camp, 
for testing food products by simple means and | brushing by us in their long trains,” the old soldier 
with such appliances as are available in any | continued. “Mrs. Hayes would come along with 
home. io a no eo et ae rane a ad 
; “ ” ‘ +» | Shoulders; one ¢ y the hand, another holding 
Oleomargarine and process” or “renovated | on to her skirts; her hair smooth, her face beau- 
butter are the subjects of one of the latest of tiful, the soldiers flocking around her. She would 
_ these bulletins. The first, as is generally known, | ask how they were, if their rations were good, 
is not butter at all, but a manufactured substi- | if they had letters from home. We all loved her.” 
tute. The latter is a product of miscellaneous | The following summer the youngest child sick- 
assortments of butter which have been gathered | ened and died, and such were the exigencies of 
from various sources by country grocers, and | the case that the little body had to be sent alone 
after being kept sometimes for considerable |“ friends in Cincinnati. 





A few weeks later the regiment was ordered off 





women as the new university will bring about. 


in charge of a “house-mother.” The cottages | most of the lines that enter the city. The bill| the sample and observing its behavior in the 


will stand in a beautiful park, with trees, lawns | 


pay a large sum; and they are not required to 
concede to the public the rights which should be 

In Bast Oakland, California, is to be 
tried a plan for helping homeless girls which 
seems almost ideal in method as well as in| 
purpose. A rich and generous-hearted woman | 
has declared her intention of building ten cottages, | 
each of which will accommodate ten girls and be 


secured to them, nor to give cheap fares and free | 


transfers, all of which were offered with the 
proposition to purchase the franchises. 

The governor of Massachusetts had before him 
a bill for the construction of a subway in Boston 
by the street railway company which controls 


had strong local support. It had passed one 


| periods, are “worked over’ into a homogeneous | 


to battle, and the little steamer arrived to take 


article. It may not be impure or offensive to the | Mrs. Hayes and the children back to their home. 
taste, but as its chemical characteristics differ | The boys were filled with excitement. They had 
from those of real dairy butter, it is useful to be | often drilled and marched with the companies. 
| able to distinguish between them. | They begged to accompany them now as they went 

The simplest experiment, and one of the most | to a real battle. So the boat was turned up the 
effective, is that known as the boiling test. It | stream, and the boys, in their little uniforms, 


| consi : ‘ : |marched five miles along the shore with the 
sts merely in boiling a small portion of soldiers. There the boat anchored. Mrs. Hayes 


went ashore, and sat on a log to review the troops 


meantime. as theyjpassed before her, the band playing all her 


and flower-gardens about them. The inmates | branch of the legislature by a vote of more than| A piece the size of a small chestnut is sufficient. favorite airs. 
“Do you remember it?” the old soldier had 


of each cottage will constitute a separate family, | three to one, and the other by a vote of two to| It may be placed in a tablespoon and held over 
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asked President McKinley, who, although quarter- 
master at the time, was little more than a boy 
himself. 

The President nodded. “That is one thing,” he 
said, as he rose, “that we can never forget.” 
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THE UNPLEASANT BULWER. 


The first Lord Lytton was a man of the most 
intense prejudices and the most pompous self- 
esteem. A writer in M illan’s Magazine relates 
the incidents of a lunch with him in Grosvenor 
Square, where she found her attention “divided 
between observing the dexterity with which his 
lordship conveyed whitebait to his mouth and the 
bitter, almost ferocious, contempt with which he 
spoke of the author of ‘Vanity Fair,’ and dismissed 
George Eliot with a sneer and a wave of the hand 
to the limbo of puerile writers.” 

But Thackeray found a champion in a woman 
of middle age, who had the courage of her opinions 
and loved Thackeray next to Shakespeare. 

“So great a scholar and student of human nature 
as is your lordship,” she said, looking fearlessly 
at him, “will surely allow that the author of 
‘Vanity Fair’ is a master of his art?” 

“I allow nothing of the kind,” was the chilling 
reply, accompanied by such a sardonic expression 
of countenance as made him positively ugly. 

“Nevertheless,” continued the lady, “I can but 
think that when the history of the literature of 
the nineteenth century comes to be written the 
name of Thackeray will be found side by side with 
that of your lordship.” 

His lordship bowed at what he evidently deemed 
a very qualified compliment, and shrugged his 
shoulders contemptuously at the prospect of the 
coupling of his name with that of Thackeray as 
planets of equal magnitude. 
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BISHOP STUBBS. 


The late Bishop Stubbs, of Oxford, was a keen 
humorist. At times he took a freakish delight in 
shocking his clergy, and the result was that some 
of them thought him irreverent. Once he thanked 
a curate for a sermon on patience. 

“Not only, Mr. X.,” said he, “did you expatiate 
upon that virtue, but at the same time you afforded 
us an excellent opportunity of practising it.” 

At one time he was officiating at a country 
church, and was seen to hesitate before descending 
the altar steps. A clergyman who was present 
said to him afterward: 

“I was on the point of coming forward to help 
you. I thought your lordship’s hesitation must be 
due to failing eyesight.” 

“Not at all, not at all, thank you,” said the 
bishop. “Merely a matter of sex. I’ve been a 
bishop for twenty years, but I’ve not learned how 
to manage my skirts properly.” 

At another time he was presiding at the presen- 
tation of a pastoral staff to another clergyman. 
He delighted his hearers by an eloquent speech 
on the use of the pastoral staff and what it 
symbolizes. At the close there was some dismay, 
and no little merriment, when he remarked, ‘‘For 
my own part, I prefer an umbrella.” 


* © 


AN ELEPHANT LABYRINTH. 


A curious labyrinth in which elephants are 
captured alive is to be seen near Ayuthia, formerly 
the capital of Siam. The labyrinth is formed of 
a double row of immense tree-trunks set firmly 
in the ground, the space between them gradually 
narrowing. 

Where it begins, at the edge of the forest, the 
opening of the labyrinth is more than a mile wide, 
but as it approaches Ayuthia it becomes so narrow 
that the elephants cannot turn round. 

Suspecting no danger, the wild elephant enters 
the broad opening at the forest end, lured on by 
a tame elephant. The gradual narrowing of the 
boundaries is not observed until the elephant finds 
himself in close quarters. 

Having reached the end of the labyrinth, the 
tame elephant is allowed to pass through a gate, 
while men lying in wait slip shackles over the feet 
of the captives. The sport is a dangerous one, 
for the enraged elephants sometimes erush the 
hunters under their feet. 
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TO SAVE THEM. 


The Chicago News prints it, but this is the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate’s story of the readiness of the 
late William M. Evarts in replying to an impossible 
toast. 

At a Harvard dinner over which Mr. Choate 
presided, instead of asking the men who were 
down for speeches to respond to the regulation 
toasts, he read off to each a question from one of 
the college examination papers. The query which 
fell to Mr. Evarts was this: 

“Why is it that the stomach, which continually 
digests foods, is never itself digested ?” 

Mr. Evarts, in response, said: “I have attended 
a good many Harvard dinners before this, and 
long ago, as a result of my experience with them, 
before setting out from New York to attend one 
of these feasts I always divest myself of the coats 
of my stomach and hang them up in my wardrobe.” 
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GIOTTO’S FUN. 


One day as Giotto, the great Florentine painter, 
and the learned advocate Messe Farese, who, like 
himself, was short and insignificant in appearance, 
were riding out to a village near Florence, they 
were caught in a shower of rain and forced to 
borrow hats and cloaks from the peasants. 

“Well, Giotto,” said the lawyer as they trotted 
back to the city, clad in these old clothes and 
bespattered with mud from head to foot, “if a 
Stranger were to meet you now, would he ever 
Suppose that you were the first painter in 
Florence?” 

“Certainly he would,” was Giotto’s prompt 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


reply, “if beholding your worship he could imagine 
for an instant that you had learned your a b c’s.” 
Equally unconventional in flavor is another story 
of Giotto. He rode out to San Gallo one Sunday 
afternoon with a party of friends, after the manner 
of Florentine citizens, more for pleasure than for 
devotion. They fell in with a herd of swine, one 


of which ran between Giotto’s legs and threw him | 


down. 

“After all, the pigs are quite right,” said he, as 
he scrambled to his feet and shook the dust off 
his clothes, “‘when I think how many thousands 
of crowns I have earned with their bristles without 
ever giving them even a bow] of soup!” 


® © 
FASHION IN CANES. 


Our newly acquired citizens of Porto Rico are 
represented by Mrs. Hamm, who is familiar with 
the island, as being good judges of canes, and 
skilled in the properties of their use. These 
adjuncts to one’s apparel serve to mark social 
distinctions among men as fans do among women. 


Eve Specterd has a cane; the well-to-do own 
several, and the gilded outh’ often have a small 
arsenal of walking sticks The term arsenal in 
this case is used positively and not figuratively, as 
the Porto Ricans, like the Spaniards, have q te a 
—- for sword canes and dagec er a 4 

fey make these with remarka 

es of the finer specimens come an ‘tunnee 
smiths in Toledo and other — cities, and are 
forged from the finest steel. me are damascened 
and others are inlaid with silver and gold ; some 
have worked upon m the name of the owner, 
and others the name of a patron saint. 

The assortment of canes in the stores in the 
ar towns is very lar; _— of every possible 
ind. They have fas canes, and also 
-- A suited to different can and professions. 
There are sedate mahogany, ebony and rosewood 
sticks for cler, en and physicians, and fanciful 
bamboos with gleaming steel inside for men about 

town. There are rough oaken sticks for the 
— ee, ond saucy little staves for 

who ape the jes of the boulevard. For 
travellers there are coffee sticks, thorns, tea sticks, 
leopard-wood canes and orange sticks. 
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A TRADITION OF THE TUILERIES. 
Napol III. detested the conventional dining- 


room. He saw no reason why he should eat 
solemnly and classically in a paneled room, leather 
hung, dark and gloomy as a mortuary chamber, 
and he flatly refused to do so. 


The salon Louis XIV., one of the brightest and 
gayest rooms in the Tuileries, was his choice. 

creens were brought in at meal-time to hide the 
doors and serving-tables, which also were brought 
in for each occasion. r the meal was finished 
all its appurtenances wore. carried away, and the 
room became a splendid salon again with no hint 
of a dining-room. 

The e pe ge Eugénie, says the New York 
Sun, still clings to many of the habits of .the 
Tuileries, amon, them this one which was due to 
an emperor’s whim. has her meals served 
wherever she happens to want them—on the 
veranda, the terrace, in the salon, in her boudoir. 
This makes trouble and inconvenience for the 
servants of the ex-empress, who, not being so 
humble as the servants of an emperor, doa deal of 

mbling, but their mistress ——-. to follow 

s cherished tradition; and so far fate, which 
has interfered with most of Rugenic 8 fancies, has 
placed no embargo on the shifting of dining-rooms. 
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WITH ONE EXCEPTION. 


The Badminton Magazine has a sketch of Mr. 
Herbert Jenner-Fust, who, at ninety-five, is the 
oldest living cricketer of the first rank. Yet his 
skill at the game is far less likely to keep him in 
memory than his great kindliness and generosity, 
which have made him beloved by all the country- 
side. 


He isa goed np landlord, and his tenants will hear 
No, nor even L.A moderate 
raise! One day @ lady was explaini ing to her 
unday-school s that everybody had sinned, 
in a greater or less degree. 
“Except Mr. Jenner-Fust,” came the quick 
retort from a little boy. 
“Even Mr. Jenner-Fust,” was the smiling 
rejoinder. 
“No, he has not!” said the child. He was now 
thoroughly an He clenched his small fists and 
gd Ne qady b with rage. 


became ig alarmed at the storm 


on Nad unwittingly raised ral 

“Wel Sasa ery “perhaps he 
was a when he was a very little boy. 

“No,” eried the child, “never! 
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TELLTALE LINES. 


We cannot keep the wrinkles away from our 
own faces save by sweetness and serenity, but 
others can help to do it for us. Here is what a 
writer in Temple Bar says of a woman who has 
grown prematurely old: 


Her life arouses m pity. I watch the lines in 
her face. They are ning rap pidly. The two 
near the mouth I call. “ rother lines,” the spend- 
thrift, selfish brother. 

The wavy lines drawn perpendicularly across 
her forehead are querulous sisters, and all that 
fixed network about the eyes is “reading with a 
bad light” to some mer. 

These telltale wrinkles could have been pre- 
vented if everybody had been as eager in well- 
doing, as unselfish and loving, as the woman who 
wears them. 


® © 
THE BOER’S LITTLE JOKE. 


The British officers in the Transvaal, who are 
inclined to enjoy a joke, whatever the reaction, 
are delighted with an anecdote relating to an 
interview between Kitchener and the Boer general, 
Botha. 


At the conclusion of the fruitless conference to 
arrange terms of ae, Bo said: 

“Well, I must be gone.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Kitchener, hospita- 

bly. “You haven’t got to catch a train. 

‘But that’s just w a I have got todo,” answered 
Botha, as he k his leave. 

And so he had, for two days later he caught and 
looted a train on the lagoa line not far from 
the place of meeting. 


* © 


“Ir it plaze the coort,” the Green Poo's Trish 
attorney said, “if I am wrong in this, I have 
another point ‘that is equally conclusive. v 
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COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for 
Coates Mae unn Pe P 
or send for Illustrated fr- 
cular and Prices. 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Box A, Worcester, Mass. 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 














Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 


The Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be 
sent free upon request. Every garment guaran- 
teed to fit and please you. If it does not, send it 
back. We will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


OU now have an op- 
portunity of securing 
a suit or skirt at a 
great reduction from for- 
mer prices. You must act 
quickly, however, for this 
tl ean end in a few 


wee 

What is this Sale ? 
It is an offer to make to 
order Suits and Skirts 
of new, fashionable ma- 
terials at one-third less 
than reguiar prices. 

These materials are suit- 
able for either late Sum- 
mer or Fall wear. These 
offerings and others: 


$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. $10 Skirts — to $6.67. 


at one-half of regular prices. 

















Send aN this Shoe 


just to find out what kind of goods are 
sold at the Only Store in the United 
States devoted exclusively to Children. 






Sizes, 7 to 10'2, $2.00. 
“« I1te2 - 2.50. 
“ 62% to 4 - 3.25. 
By mail, postage paid, 

18 cents extra. 
Our Catalogue, in new form, Mating ne 


of them illustrated, sent on receipt of this I~ 
tisement and 4 cents postage. 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 15, 60-62 W. 234 St., N. ¥. 
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For BOYSorGIRLS; button 
or lace; Russia calf; hand- 
sewed throughout; broad 
sole; no tacks, stitches or 
hard lumps to hurt the feet. 
All our . 

shoes are 
equally as 

od. 
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The touch 
that adds 


completeness 
toa 
dainty meal. 


Delicate little bis- 
cuit—as thin as a 
shaving and smack- 
ing slightly of salt. 


Serve 
with any 
dessert 
or 
beverage. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 


‘In time of peace prepare for 
war.” In other words, don’t start 
off for either business or pleasure 
without a 


SMITH G 
WESSON 


in your bag, for you can never 
tell in advance what dangers may 
threaten your life. 
YOU HAVE BUT ONE 
LIFE—DEFEND IT! 
Buy a Smith & Wesson to-day, wale 
hink of it, and have it re af; 
nown and used the world over. Sold 
everywhere. Catalogue of latest 
wane” for a stamp. 
MITH & WESSON 
19 Stockbriags Street, Springfield, 
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In your Room. 


Wash delicate things — 
laces, doilies etc.(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash.) in Pearlines 
viz: Soak.rinse 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. 
When dry theyrequire 
no ironing. Grand advice 
for bachelors, maidens, 
boarders and hotel Quests; 
and for fabrics 100 delic ate. 
and valuable to risk to 


others’ hands 


Pearline istrust-worthy 
for washing andcleaning 
where-ever water can 
be used. 


, Squeeze — 


handkerchiefs, 


at, 


Avoid 
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ING a song 0’ summer— 
Gardens full o’ posies,— 
Cottage walls an’ windows 
Overrun with roses. 





Bobolinks a-laughing, 
Glad to see old neighbors,— 
Robins flying homeward, 
Busy at their labors. 


Sing a song o’ summer— 
Wild things all a-growing,— 

Butterflies on journeys 
’*Cross the meadows going. 


Buttercups a-smiling, 
Each in a silken bonnet, 
Fresh from a fairy’s weaving, 
With a bran-new ribbon on it. 


Sing a song 0’ summer— 
Barberries in the hedges— 

Columbine, the hoyden, 
Climbing o’er the ledges,— 


Troops of vagrant blossoms 
In the roadside spaces,— 

Birches in green satin,— 
Grape-vines running races, 


Bees their pouches filling, 
Buried in white clover— 

Haste, O friend, be happy 
Before the summer’s over. 
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RUE. 


HEY leaned above the cradle, though none 

their presence knew; 

Roses had one, one lavender, and one held bitter 
rue. 

And she who held the roses looked steadily at 
those 

Who held the lavender and rue, as if they were 
her foes. 


It was the pale rue-bearer who answered to that 


gaze; 

“Ah, sister, sweet are roses, and sunny, rose-lined 
ways. 

But in the scent and sunshine the weak heart falls 
asleep, 

And never learns the lesson, to weep with those 
who weep. 

The little lad shall have them, thy roses, for his 
own, 

But we are here to teach him that they are not 
good, alone.” 


And then the three, in silence, bent o’er the little 


bed, 

And she who held the roses laid them softly at the 
head ; 

And she who held the lavender, the pledge of 
service sweet, 

Strewed it in mazy patterns about the little feet. 

But she, the pale rue-bearer, knelt as at some 
command, 

And clasped her gift securely in the tiny sleeping 





hand. MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
*® © 
LIGHT FROM DARKNESS. 
MONG the various 
systems of raised 
letters for the blind the 


one most extensively 
used in Great Britain 
is that of Doctor Moon 
of Brighton. A society 
with many branches 
exists there for the 
seeking out of the 
blind who are not in 











schools, and providing 

DR. WILLIAM MOON. for their instruction 
by this system. The method, while more bulky 
than some of the others, resulting in larger and 
more expensive books, is said to be of especial 
value to beginners, to the obtuse, and to those 
who, becoming blind late in life, cannot learn 
the other systems. 

Doctor Moon himself was a blind man, losing 
his sight in mature years, and at the height of a 
prosperous career. For some time his calamity 
seemed insupportable. “What are all my acqui- 
sitions? What are all my powers worth now, 
when I am shut up here, and the whole world is 
shut out?” Such questions he asked, and his 
heart was heavy and rebellious against the fate 
that had come to him. 

At length he began asking himself how, in 
some way, he could still use his education, his 
skill, and even his affliction, for the good of men 
and for the service of God. The isolation of the 
less fortunate blind oppressed him, and the desire 
to give them a legible text of the Bible employed 
his time and effort. 

Out of this came the Moon system of letters 
for the blind, which has gone into twenty dif- 
ferent countries, and is used by more than three 
millions of blind people. Besides the Bible, an 
extensive literature has been printed in this 
system, both in English and in other languages. 

It is hardly probable that Doctor Moon, if he 
had kept his sight and continued his career as a 
physician, could have done as much good as his 
affliction enabled him to accomplish. No pre- 
vious power was wasted; all his culture, his 
technical knowledge, his professional skill found 
full employment in what proved his real life 





work. What seemed to have been wasted only | T 








THE YOUTH'’S 


found its larger usefulness through the affliction 
that at first seemed to have destroyed it all. 

We are not wise enough to pretend to know 
God’s design in all human afflictions, but we 
may be sure that any discovery of good in appar- 
ent evil is part, at least, of the divine meaning. 
Paul spoke of himself as poor, yet making many 
rich; Doctor Moon became blind, and thereby 
caused millions to see. 
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MIDNIGHT BREAD LINE. 


OWARD midnight, when all New York, with 

the exception of the comparatively few 

people whose callings keep them up at that 

hour, is fast asleep, and the great avenues of trade 

are silent and deserted, any pedestrian who 

happens to walk in the vicinity of Tenth Street 

and Broadway witnesses a singular sight. The 
Christian Herald thus describes it: 


Along the sidewalk on the northerly side of 
Tenth Street ma seen a long line of men 
poorly clad, with hungry-looking, eager faces an 
a general air of hopeless poverty. 

his line, usually of about three hundred persons. 
but sometimes nearly five hundred, is formed 
every night at the same hour. By twelve o’clock 
it is complete. Sometimes there are a few desti- 
tute-looking women in the line, but the at 
majority are men. The head of the line is midway 
between Fourth Avenue and Broadway. 

At the stroke of midnight a door opens and light 
streams out on the dark sidewalk. The crowded 
line presses up toward the open doorway, where 
several wetecopees and white-aproned men 
stand beside great piles of loaves of bread. 

There is a grateful odor of coffee, too, and it is 





soon ap’ ent that the outside crowd is apprecia- 
tive of the fact, for they press harder as one after | 
another at the head of the line receives from the | 
white-capped men a loaf and a mug of coffee, 

and then, mumbling his thanks, marches off to , 
make room for the next. | 

Some receive half a loaf, others a whole one, and 
if the night is chilly and frosty, the coffee is in as 
much demand as the bread. 

The distribution proceeds until all are supplied. 
Some carry their loaves home to wife or children, 
hungrier perhaps than themselves. Others 
to eat their partes at once, and gulp down their 
steaming coffee. By one o’clock the crowd has 
vanished, the door has closed, and Tenth Street 
has resumed its wonted quiet. 

This unique scene, the onl ag charity in 
America S been enac nightly for twenty 
years. Mr. Louis Fleischman decided twenty 
years ago to give to the r all the bread that 
was left undisposed of after his wagons came in 
for the night to his aneey in West Tenth Street. 

He gave away a few dozen loaves at first, but 
the demand for them grew, and the gift brought 
Siposing for his business Lae a 4 increased. The 
midnight distribution is made all the year round, 
in the hot, sweltering nights of summer and in the 
arctic chill of winter. 

There are never any discords in the quiet line 
that peters nightly, and which encircles nearly 
half the block. The men know that a disturbance 
might mean the stoppage of the benefaction, and 
such a loss they cannot afford to risk. A loaf of 
bread means much to a penniless, homeless man 
in New York. 








BOUND FOR THE FRONT. 


N military courage the Montenegrin probably 

| stands at the head of European races. The 

best wish for a baby boy is, “May you not die 

in your bed!” and to face death is, to man or boy, 

only a joyous game. Says W. J. Stillman, in his 
“Autobiography :” 


I have seen a man, under a heavy Turkish fire, 
deliberately leave the trenches and climb the 
breastwork, only to expose himself from sheer 


bravado. 

While lying at headquarters at Oreabuk, await- 
ing the of the maaan, in 1877, I was 
y with the ce, when a boy of 

n approac us, cap in hand. 

he pr ce, “I’ll show you an inter- 
his boy is the last of a good family. 
His father and brothers were all killed in the last 
battle, and 1 ordered him to go home and stay 
with his mother and sisters, that the family might 
not become extinct.” 
drew near and stopped before us, his 
head down, his cap in hand. _ 

“What do you want?” asked the prince. 

“T want to go back to my battalion.” 

“But,” said the prince, “‘you are the last of he 
line, and I cannot allow a good family to be lost. 
You must — and take care of your mother.” 

he boy began to ery bitterly. 

“Will you go home quietly and stay there,” said 
the prince, “or will you e a flogging and be 
allowed to fight?” 

The boy thought for a moment. A flogging, he 
knew well, is the deepest disgrace that can befall 
a Montenegrin. 

“Well,” he broke out, “since it isn’t for stealing, 
I'll be flogged.” 

“No,” said the prince, ‘“‘you must go home.” 

Then the boy broke down utterly. 

“But,” he cried, “I want to avenge my father 


and brothers!” 
He went away, still crying and the prince said: 
“In spite of all this, he will be in the next battle.” 
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sixteen or eight 
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LO, THE RICH INDIAN. 


TEKOA correspondent of the Spokane, 

Washington, Spokesman-Review, writing 

in April, reported a visit to the Coeur 
d’Alene Indian reservation in Idaho, just across 
the state line. Planting and other spring farm 
work was in full blast. 


As a rule, the Indians lease their land to white 
men, who cultivate it on shares—the lessee gener- 
ally receivi a third of the crop. But 2 
Indians cultivate their own land and are g 
farmers. It is gine oy to note the vast changes 
that a decade has made in the condition of all of 
them. Instead of dwelling in skin tents and living 
on the spoils of the chase, they occupy comfortable 
houses on well-improved farms, and with few 
exceptions are industrious and prosperous. 

Like may wealthy white farmers, they have 
country and town residences, but the “country- 
seat” is far the better. Their town residences at 
Desmet mission, where the winter season is spent 
are nothing more than huts, many containing bu 
one or two rooms. 

There are probably two hundred of these at the 
mission, and here the Indians s winter, 
and their children are educa‘ at the mission 
schools. In the spring they return to their farms. 
and look after the cultivation of their lands and 
the marketing of their crops. Then they have a 
big hunt in the mountains and return to the mission 
in the early winter. During the summer they 

uently visit the St. My j= River or the lakes, 
and catch lar; wos of fish. 

One of the first Indian homes seen on the road 


from Tekoa to the mission is that of Louie Metch- 





‘a, who has a fine two-story house, handsomely 


COMPANION. 


inted, and surrounded by a good fence. A 
Windmill stands near the house, and behind this 
are a ape barn, a nag smoke-house, tool- 
house and other buildings. ear the residence is 
@ small two-story “shack,” in which the white 
laborers employed on the farm live while at work. 

The scene reminds one of a Southern plantation 
with the negro quarters, only the conditions are 
reversed and the “quarters” are occupied by the 
white men, who do not eat with the brown 
employer and his family. Louie Metch-Ta has a 
large artificial pond near his house, and in this are 
fish. A fine flock of ducks sport on the pond. A 
young orchard is planted on the farm, and is just 
coming into bearing. The farm is an ideal one, 
and Louie is making money. 

But for the liquor introduced-on the reservation 
by pal oy white men, the Indians would at 
all times happy and prosperous. Whisky has 
been the cause of the death of many an Indian, 
who, when sober, was almost a model citizen, 
industrious and peaceful. 








6 HAT do you say?” said the Work To Be 
Done; 
“Shall we start bravely together, 
Up with the earliest peep of the sun, 
Singing, whatever the weather? 
Come, little busy-folk, what do you say? 
Let’s begin fairly together to-day. 


“Shall we keep step with a laugh and a song, 
All through the runaway morning? 
And when the noontime comes speeding along, 
Whistling his chorus of warning, 
Then,” said the Work To Be Done, “let us see 
Who has kept up in the hurry with me. 


“Hark, in the midst of the long afternoon, 
When you’re a little bit weary, 
How all the meadows keep sweetly in tune, 
Toiling, and prattling and cheery. 
What do you say,” said the Work To Be Done, 
“Shall we be comrades till setting of sun?” 
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WHEN HIGH ART CAME TO INDIANA. 


HEN Madam Durand, “late of the 
national metropolis,” invaded Indiana 
about twenty years ago, there was 

immediate excitement in circles where dress- 
making is an indispensable disturber of the peace 
at least twice a year. The first intimation that 
anything unusual had occurred was the appear- 
ance of a little cardboard business announcement, 
to the effect that “Mme. Mariane Durand politely 
proffers to the lady recipient a genial welcome to 
the inaugural of her grand metropolitan temple 
of fashion and famous dressmaking studio.” 

Having thus commended herself to the “lady 
recipient,”” Madam Durand went on to remove the 
last vestige of a lingering doubt: 


Madam Durand, late of the national metropolis 
is a prima laurel graduate of the celebrated 
Academy of Geometric and Aisthetic Designing. 
With a subsequent brilliant professional career 
that has exalted her to the loftiest isolation within 
the realms of her peerless man aking art, 
she is a ———_ proficient, so consummately 
adept as possess the marvelous faculty of 
designing with wondrous and unique <~ age | 
enw incomparable beauty, elegance 
‘ashion. 

Madam’s superb galaxy of charming models, 
illustrating the most recent prevailing modes, 
elicits glowing admiration, especially as they are 
richly si stive of novel fancies and beautiful 
ideals in t! ye en of habit and apparel. 

Her grand establishment comprehends a multi- 
plicity of departments for the rege and felicitous 
construction of garments and habiliments of ervey 
conceivable vogue and utility by a legion of skilfu 
assistants who operate under Madam’s vigilant 
supervision. 

vate and confidential consultation gratis. 
and accorded with the sincerest affability and 
edification. 

Fapetetive satisfaction invariably assured. 

Bills ae pew ordinary. 

A call will redound to your pleasure, _— and 
pesronage. Most eo. Mm. M. Durand. 

Knowledge of the new scientific system of 
cutting and fitting taught by Madam, of which she 
is the originator and patentee. 
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A PHILIPPINE SNOW- STORM. 


SOLDIER who was with the Thirty-third 
Regiment in the Philippine Islands, and 
went with a battalion under Major March 

in pursuit of Aguinaldo, tells the Chicago Tribune 
of the only “snow-storm” ever known in Luzon: 
The weather was hot and we were marching 
fast, hoping to overtake Aguinaldo. The first da 
out the boys threw away blankets and coats, 
within a week their Tt was reduced to a 
minimum. Finally the trail left the low ground 
and went winding up the mountains, ag it 
ew colder at night, we began to wish we had hot 
n quite so free in parting with our garments. 


We reached the top of Lilad Pass one ‘ht, 
men and horses hu and tired to death. Evi- 
dently “Aggie” had left the spot not many hours 


before, for several hundred big sacks of rice were 
found where = a had been abandoned when 
party fled. Dur the night some of the horses 
and mules broke loose and got at the sacks of 
rice, and it was scattered all over the camp, in 
places several inches thick. 

Along in the gray of the early morning the 
soldiers began to wake up, stiff and shivering with 
cold. When their eyes first fell on the carpet of 
rice its resemblance to snow was impressive. 

“Wake up, boys!” one of the men shouted. 
“There’s been a blizzard, and there’s a foot of 
snow on the ground!” 

And most of the boys were deceived at first 
sight. The rice proved a good find for us, for we 
mostly lived on it for days afterward. 


* © 


WAKED UP THE WRONG MAN. 
Teton somebody once said, is stranger than 
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told the boy at the little hotel to call him at a 
certain hour. The next room to his was occupied 
by a young lieutenant, and the sleepy boy, after 
ealling the professor, mixed up the —— he 
had been brus and hung the lieutenant’s coat 
on the professor’s door, while the officer’s door 
was adorned with a shabby double cape of ancient 
eut. 


The Jestocser buttoned on the military coat, 
which fitted his gaunt Spare snugly, without real- 
izing its strangeness. hen he was fairly started 
on urney, however, he glanced down at the 
unfami decorations, and a puzzled look spread 
over his face. 

“That stupid fellow,” he said to a friend, “seems 
to have waked up the lieutenant instead of me!” 


* © 


UNCOMFORTABLE TRAVEL. 


HE discomforts of trans-Siberian railway 
travel are described by Rev. F. E. Clark in 
“A New Way Around an Old World.” The 
best cars run at the time of his visit were marked 
“fourth class,” and he quietly remarks that they 
were “no better than they pretended to be.” 
They had wooden seats of the hardest sort, and 
three wooden shelves, one above another, afforded 
cramped opportunity for a man not more than five 
| feet long to stretch himself out. Each of these 
| cars, with its three tiers of shelves, is supposed to 
accommodate forty-three passengers. 


Into these cars were crowded, helter-skelter, 
pell-mell, higgledy-piggledy, Russians and Sibe- 
rians, muzhiks an inamen, Tartars, Buriats 
and Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans and 
| Americans. Odors indescribable made the air 
thick and almost murky. The stench, the dirt, 
the ve ew worse the longer the car was 
inhabited. And in these dre cars we had to 
remain for four weary days and nights. 

Du ese lon weary days we were 
obliged get what diversion we could from our 
fellow po We watched the mother who 
com her offspring’s hair with a carving-knife, 
with which she made — onslaught on the 
numerous inhabitants t had taken shelter 
there, while we shuddered as we thought of the 
coming night in close proximity. 

We were interes in the other mother, who 
did her daily washing in a pint cup, and hung it 
out to dry on the upper bunk. We were fascina 
by the soldiers who performed their morning 
ablutions by taking a large mouthful of water from 
a teapot, then, squirting it on their hands, vigor- 
y faces. 

In the midst of the filth and discomfort of this 
hard journey, I must record that we met many 
courtesies kindnesses from the most unprom- 
ising of our fellow travelers. Some of the peasants 
were ladies and gentlemen at heart, who would 
incommode themselves to add to our comfort. 
They were never intemperate or noisy, and in 
— politeness could have given many points 

certain members of our party who prided them- 
selves on belonging to a nation no for its good 
manners. 
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THE SKY ROAD OF THE GEESE. 


R. J. G. MILLAIS, the artist, in his book, 

M “The Wildfowler in Scotland,” thus 

describes the scene of the arrival of the 

wild geese from the Arctic regions, which he twice 
had the good fortune to witness: 


I heard the first “honk” of the season coming 
from far up in the vast expanse of the blue heaven. 
For a long time noth could I see, until at last 
a tiny speck appeared in the sky as far as the eye 
coul oy watching it intently, I saw it 

w into the form of a goose that was slowly 

escending in great spirals. 

This bird was followed at suanine intervals by 
others, in little parties of from six to ten. 

The leader came down immediately above the 
Inch, and while she was preparing to alight, there 
were still small companies evolving themselves 
from the blue expanse, until at last there must 
have been some fi n hundred birds actually on 
the wing, all in process of descent, and all follow- 
ing one another at regular intervals. 

y and by, when the leading geese had settled, 
the parties at the rear seemed to straggle more 
and longer intervals occurred between them; yet 
they oe in all day as I roamed round and 
about lake, till by evening, when I disturbed 
the company, there must have been between two 
and three thousand geese sitting on the island. 
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FARMING TOLD ON HIM. 


T was not an American farmer of whom an 
English paper tells a story, although the 
incident might possibly be matched on this 

side of the water. The agriculturist in question 
had been to a rent dinner to enjoy himself among 
men of his own walk in life, while his hard-working 
wife stayed at home and saw to it that the farm 
suffered no loss in his absence. 

“I’m aboot tired out,” was the man’s greeting 

upon his return. “Is t’ cows in t’ barn?” 

“Yes, long since,’’ replied his spouse, barely 

stopping a moment from her duties to glance at 
as she spoke. 

“Is v hosses unharnessed and fed?” he inquired. 

“Fowls locked up?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wood chopped for mornin’ ?” 

“Ves.” 

Sma ducks plucked and dressed for market?” 
. es. , 


“Wagon-wheel mended and ready to start int’ 
— 2 

ii) e iJ 

“Oh, then,” concluded the good man with a sigh 
of relief, “let me have my supper and turn in. 
Farmin’ is beginnin’ to tell‘on me.” 


® © 


ONE CONSOLING THOUGHT. 


LLUSTRATING the value of caution in expres- 

| sion, the Hon. John M. Allen of Mississippi 
tells a story of a funeral oration, which he 
heard delivered by a negro preacher in the South. 


The habits of the deceased brother had not been 
irreproachable, and one of his items of wayward- 
ness was constant attendance at gay parties, 
where he whistled, danced, and otherwise dis- 
ported to the t scandal of the worthy pastor 
of the flock. , in summing up the case at the 
funeral, the preacher delivered himself in this 

se: 


fiction; and if it is, the latest story told of an | wi 


absent-minded German professor may safely 
be taken for true. 


During most of the year he is engaged in con- 
ducting the studious youths in a German university 
along pleasant paths of literature, but once in 
a while he takes a well-earned holiday. During 
these outings his absence of mind gets him into 
many predicaments. 

He ny overnight at a seaport, from which 
he wis to set sail early the next morning. He 


“My brethren and sisters, we are here to pay 
our sad respects to our departed brother. 
Some says he was a good man, and some says he 
was a man. Where he has gone to we can’t 
tell, but in our asrict we has one consolation, and 
that is—he’s dead.” 

* © 
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A LITTLE boy who was asked his name 
answered, “Well, ey call me Jimmie, for short, 
but my maiden name is elected 





James.” —S 5 
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The Strange Experience of Bobby Shafto. 
By Lizzie E. Johnson. 


EST loved of all Fay’s doll family was 
the beautiful boy doll, “Bobby Shafto.”” 
Like his namesake of Mother Goose, he 
was “fat and fair,” and his “yellow 
hair” hung in long curls over his 
shoulders. He was dressed in a fine 
blue sailor suit, trimmed in gilt braid, 

with anchors on his lapels, and 

a gold band round the dear little 


man and jet-haired little girl—hurried home to| 
haired Bobby, safe and sound. 


e © 
Harold in the Poultry Business. 


Harold had long wanted some hens. 
birthday mamma gave him two hens. 
“If I could,” said Harold, “‘I should like to 








On his | 


| didn’t wonder, the chickens were so pretty. | 


a very late dinner, and with them the yellow- | | They were both yellow and looked exactly alike. 


| Harold said he thought they had very pleasant 


| dispositions. He said he would rather have two 


sweet-tempered chickens than twenty-six that 
were disagreeable. 

But one day something happened. Harold | 
ran into the house with his eyes full of tears. 


“Mamma,” he cried, “the meat-wagon’s horse | ® 


‘has kicked one of my chickens and killed it 


| who did the same. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 
Harold had just returned from college, and his 


aunt was driving him home. “Well, aunt, I’m 
| glad to get home. How did I get out before the 
***? #, * #2 «* couple ofexams. That’s 


** * dozen of our fellows 
Bills? Well, not many; I’ve 
ot a dress suit and a #«***, «#« «-* the 
morning by e xpress. 

‘Hello! Here’s the haunted house. What’s its 
story? Didn’t* s#*#e#e** ##* 
in there, or something like that? 

“Well, I'll tell you_ how I’ve 


nothing; * #**** 


’ 





cap set so rakishly on the yellow 


je pent so much money; I’m in love. 
She 








eurls. In one way he was not 
like the original Bobby, for he 
had no “silver buckles at the 
knee,” his trousers being of the 
true sailor style, long and wide, 
and under which his fine patent 
leather ties shone most gloriously. 
Altogether he was a complete 
little jolly Jack tar. But just 
because she loved him best, Fay 
thought, he was always meeting 
with accidents, some of them 
very strange ones. 

One day she sat reading on 
the front steps, Bobby erect and 







































































’s such a pretty ‘girl, and so 
bright -** #2 ee,. &,% am 
sure you "ll like her. 

“I think I'll walk home across 
lots. I can manage a solo conver- 
sation, but |preferas*eee. «#, 
* «** make allowances for your 
disappointment, but I’ve done no 
worse than lots of other fellows 
have #«*#**. * #** «# lot of 
work last term, I know, but if 
you'll only be good to Viva, I'l) 
turn over a new leaf and work 
hard for the #*#***s*s** you 
are good enough co eve me. * 
*,***** * « mathematics and 
Greek, will graduate with ae if 
I can only hope to win Vi 


' 
2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 











handsome beside her, when a 
great St. Bernard puppy rushed 
up, seized Bobby, and was off 
and away, round the corner and 
down the street in a moment. 
Poor bewildered Fay ran after, calling for help; 
and luckily a passing delivery man saw her, 
jumped from his wagon and rescued Bobby, who 
was not in the least injured. After that Fay was 
very careful and watchful, at least in regard to 
the front steps; and who could dream of any 
danger in the back yard? Yet there was where 
Bobby’s strangest experience began. 

One morning Fay was playing there that 
Bobby’s ship was wrecked, and he cast on an 
island rock in mid-ocean. The high-heaped 
ash-barrel made a fine desert island. She left 
Bobby lying exhausted on the island, while she 
ran in to find a little flag (she knew she had one 
somewhere) to hoist to attract passing ships. 

When she got into the kitchen she found 
Wang See, the cook, making ginger cookies; 
and between testing the cakes and listening to 
Wang’s funny stories, it was some time before 
she thought of her exhausted sailor. Then she 
hurried to find the flag, and ran out to find the 
ash-barrel empty ! 

Yes, indeed, it was Thursday — “ashman’s 
day,” and she had never thought of it! The 
ashman had carried off her Bobby! It was a 
sad state of affairs, and nobody knew just what 
to do about it, for they didn’t know who the 
ashman was, and only that he could neither 
speak nor understand English; so it seemed 
hopeless to think of getting Bobby home. 

When poor Fay cried and cried, all her friends 
could promise was a new doll; but, as any little 
girl knows, that was not what she wanted. At 
last grandpa was consulted as to how to comfort 
the poor child. 

Late in the afternoon he hurried in for Fay 
to come for a trolley-ride before dinner. This he 
often did, so Fay was not surprised, but bathed 
her swollen eyes and went. They changed from 
one line to another several times, and went a long 
distance; but when Fay wondered where they 
were going, she was told to “wait and see.” 

At last they got out and entered some great, 
dingy sheds down on the water-front. Number- 
less dump-carts, empty and tipped up on end, 
piles and piles of ashes, bones and broken 
crockery were there. A gruff-voiced but jolly- 
looking man came to meet them, asking, “Are 
you the parties looking for a lost child?” Fay’s 
heart began to leap! 

He led them straight to the strangest mountain 
Fay, or any one else, ever Saw. It was made 
entirely of the things found in the garbage that 
had been lost or thrown away, and that were 
taken out before it was burned in the “‘reducer.”’ 
If the things were not claimed the workmen 
could have them; and although valuable things 
were often found, the superintendent said they 
were seldom called for. Well, the man, and 
grandpa, too, poked and prodded the mountain 
with long iron hooks, but no Bobby! 

Fay fairly broke down again, for she had felt 
80 hopeful. The man said: “Don’t despair yet. 
Some of the men are late in coming for their pay 
to-night. Maybe your man’s among them, and 
can tell something about it.” 

So they waited in a dusty little office till a line 
of grimy men came in. The very first one was 
their man; and after the superintendent had said 
a few words of broken English to him, he ‘looked 
toward Fay, nodded and smiled, and reaching 
into his bulging blouse, drew out the mussed and 
tumbled Bobby. 

Fay jumped for joy, and was ready to hug 
even the ashman in her delight. The superin- 
tendent said: “He says he thought it thrown 
away, and was taking it to his baby.”” Then 
grandpa gave the man money enough for several 
dolls, and so a very happy pair—a silver-haired 
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havethese hens raise 
chickens, if they 
would know how. Do you think they would 
know how, mamma ?”’ he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes,” said mamma, “and that is the very 
reason I gave them to you. I thought you 
would like to go into the poultry business.”’ 

Harold was as pleased as he could be. He 
fixed nests and gave his hens thirteen eggs 
apiece. 

The hens sat three weeks. Harold tended 
them a great deal. He would go out to look at 


bed, and the first thing in the morning when he 
got up, and he fed them and watered them every 
little while. When the time was up he looked 
to see them come off with large broods, but they 
only hatched one chicken apiece. 

Harold felt bad, of course, but he tried to 
make the best of it. 

“How glad I am they hatched two!’’ he said. 





them the last thing at night before he went to | 





out. It was just as 
Harold had said. 


After that both hens claimed the chicken that M 


was left, and clucked and scratched for it in the 
daytime, and took turns hovering it at night, or | 
so Harold thought. He helped them take care | 
of it, too, and altogether they gave it a very good | 
bringing up. 

“It’s lucky we didn’t have twenty-six chick- 
ens,”’ said Harold one day, as he looked at his 
treasure. “We’ve had our hands more than full 
looking after this one.” 

Mary ELIZABETH STONE. | 


o 6 | 

“WHat you doin’ that for? Why don’t you 
slide?” called out several little boys who were 
sliding toward school on an icy sidewalk to a 
little mate who persisted in walking. ‘Because 
anybody can slide along, but everybody can’t 


The hens were very proud. Harold said he | walk straight,” was the answer. 





accidentally |’? | 


From a brave knight of old (seven 
letters he had) 

Wecan make —' things: What 
the bather has had; 

A cover; a noise ; and a sharp, 
pointe d thing 

And that whie h tne bad tooth is 
certain to bring; 

A wrap, and a nymph, and a wide-spreading field 

A pinch, and a sleep; and, with sweet comfort 
fraught, 

The place where our own childish woes were all 
healed ; 

A goddess of old, and a timepiece of old; 

And what the goose did with the egg all of gold. 

What 1 did with the bill that the grocer had 
brought. 


3. 
INSEP/RABLE PAIRS. 


Here some couples I’ve indited, 
Everlastingly united. 
Line the first a hint will give you, 
Line the last the true word leave you. 
Might be twins, or dogs, or cats, 
Just above are soldiers’ hats. 
Falsehoods two, if you detect, 
On you have this sad effect. 
See one show, and then another, 
They stick “closer than a brother.” 
Stately ships we oft receive, 
This I fear you can’t be lieve. 
Closest friends to gamble rs we, it 
Seems so sad they'll never see it. 
Springing up so straight and tall, 

e will never let you fall. 
Saying much and meaning naught, 
These by grammar we were taught. 


4. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


A vegetable ; a nook. 
A garment; a trick. 
A nobleman; a table. 
A kind of fat; a pantry. 
A kind of wood; a papeoeman. 
by lace ; a kind of do 
piece of ground; ad sh. 
Pulse, anger. 
be dispose of; part of a house. 
A part; a season. 
Large; a kitchen tool. 
Attendants; a teacher. 
A breath; a father. 
A river; beloved. 


5. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Rations. 


Not alone for the soldiers are rations prepared, 
For here you'll find several vand on compared. 
There’s one for the goddess, an one for the belle, 
And one for the census-taker as well 

There’s a ration all ready for men who are slow, 
And one for the suic ide made wild by woe. 

The pessimist "ged o’er his ration each day, 

And the schoolboy neglects his in order to p ay. 
The high-soaring poame-ope aker has two, they say, 
One following tother as night follows day. 

The minister works for one, gets little pay, 

Poor fellow! He merits another, I say. 

If I rime any more, you will all think, I fear, 

I am lacking in one ration not set down here. 


6. 
A CAMPING OUTFIT. 


1. A political inquiry. 2. Some small robberies. 
3. A character in ‘ ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.” 4. 
Some large dancing-parties. Pulverized drugs. 
6. Natives of Poland. 7. Ladies’ dress-fastenings. 
8. Poetical writings. 9. A small house. 10. Straw 
or dead leaves. 11. The man who did not write 
we are’s plays. 12. A passenger in the =. 

A blossom. 14. The god of flocks and shep- 
J 15. A goat. 16. Some “poor whites.” 17. 
The twentieth letter of the alphabet. 18. Matri- 
monial ongageme nts. 19. Engravings. 20. Foolish 
lovers. 21. Private hunting-grounds. 22. Mis 
chievous children. 23. A venomous insect. 24. 
ember of a baseball nine. 25. A mixed gray 
color. 

7. 


CHARADES. 
I. 

I know a man, he kept my first, 

And money had good store, 
The which he third, and second made 

Each year a little “more. 
But then, when rich beyond his needs, 
He grew my whole in words and de eds. 


Il. 


= third and fourth are but poor clay, 
ut second they produce; 
The answer, known to first, I hope, 
That you will soon deduce. 
Puzzles I try to write 
Of a superior kind ; 
But they are always whole; 
My wit’s the same, I find. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Argonaut. 2. pbenqmee. 3. Peacock. 4. Ex- 
pound. 5. Consent. 6. Inverse. 
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CURRENT- EVENTS, 
ANOTHER GREAT STRIKE. — About 50,000 | 
workmen in the employ of the American Sheet | 
Steel Company and the American Steel Hoop | 
Company struck July ist, because of a disagree- 
ment over wage scales. | 











Tue GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS for the year | 
ending June 30th were about $76,000,000 more | 
than the expenditures. They were $22,000,000 
larger than in 1900, but as the expenditures were 
$23,000,000 larger, the surplus is a trifle smaller. 


SURRENDER OF GENERAL CAILLES.— 
General Cailles, with 650 men, surrendered to 
the American forees at Santa Cruz June 24th. 
He was the only insurgent leader of importance 
left in the field. He and his men took the oath 
of allegiance, gave up their weapons, and were 
immediately released. An exception was made 
in the case of an American deserter, who had 
been acting as a lieutenant with the insurgents, 
and who was put in irons. 


Kine Epwakp’s CoRONATION is to take 
place next June. The exact date is not yet deter- 
mined on. The royal proclamation announcing 
the event was read June 28th, with medieval 
pomp and ceremony, at St. James’ Palace, 
Temple Bar and the Royal Exchange. The 
ceremonies of the coronation are to include only 
such as are traditionally solemnized in West- 
minster Abbey. This excludes the “ king’s 
champion”’ and other ancient usages. 

THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON was marked 
this summer by even more than the usual number 
of generous gifts to the higher education. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard announced a million-dollar 
gift for buildings for the medical school, and one 
of nearly half a million dollars for an architectural 
building; President Hadley of Yale announced 
gifts which make it practically certain that the 
two-million-dollar endowment fund will be fully 
realized; Cornell received a quarter of a million 
dollars, and large gifts were made to Amherst, 
Vassar, Princeton and other institutions. 

A STEAMER WRECKED.—The steamer Lusi- 
tania, carrying more than 400 passengers, mostly 
Russian immigrants, went ashore off the coast of 
Newfoundland June 26th. She was an old ship, 
and was completely wrecked. A wild panic 
prevailed on board, and the officers and crew 
won high praise by their success in calming the 
passengers and getting them all safe to land. 


An AvusTRIAN CANAL Soneme. — The 
lower house of the Austrian Reichsrath has 
adopted a canal scheme which is hardly less 
impressive and costly than that which the German 
Emperor has devised for Germany. The Austrian 
scheme is in four parts: first, a connection 
between the Danube and the Oder; second, a 
canal from the Danube to the Moldau near 
Budweis, together with the regulation of the 
Moldau from Budweis to Prague; third, a canal 
connecting the Danube-Oder section with the 
upper part of the Elbe and the canalization of 
the Elbe as far as Melnik; and fourth, a naviga- 
ble canal to unite the Danube-Oder section with 
the basin of the Vistula and with the navigable 
portion of the Dniester. It is intended to begin 
the work not later than 1904, and to complete it 
in 20 years. The construction is conditioned 
on the cooperation of the provinces and towns 
participating. In Hungary also a great scheme 
is under consideration for establishing a continu- 
ous waterway from the North Sea and the Baltic 
to the Adriatic and the Black Sea. 


Recent Deatrus.—Adelbert 8S. Hay, son of 
the Secretary of State, and formerly United 
States Consul at Pretoria, fell from a hotel 
window at New Haven June 
23d, and was instantly killed. 
Although only 25 years old, his 
service at Pretoria gave promise 
of a brilliant career, and he had 
just been appointed assistant 
secretary to President Mce- 
Kinley, a position like that 
which his father held under 
President Lincoln. —— Rev. 
Joseph Cook, who for many 
years enjoyed great popularity 
as a lecturer on ethical, religious and scientific 
subjects, and established and conducted the 
Boston Monday Lectureship, died June 25th, 
aged 63.——Charles Kensington Salaman, for 
nearly three-quarters of a century a very popular 
English lyrical composer, died 
June 24th, aged 87.—— United 
States Senator James Hender- 
son Kyle of South Dakota died 
July ist, aged 47. He took 
his seat in 1891 as an Inde- 
pendent and free silver man, 
but had acted of late with the 
Republicans. He had two 
years to serve. —— Rev. Dr. 
Byron Sunderland, for nearly 
half a century a Presbyterian minister in Wash- 
ington, and for many years chaplain of the 
Senate, died June 30th, aged 82. 





ADELBERT 8. HAY. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK. 



























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We can highly recommend this beautiful instrument. The lenses are achromatic and made of the finest 
French optical glass. They give a power of 12 times, or an object 12 miles distant appears but one mile 
away. Length of Telescope, when the tubes are fully extended, 17 inches. When closed, it is same size as 
shown in the cut. The tubes are brass, polished and lacquered. The body of the Telescope is covered with 


French morocco. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 90 cents extra, postage and packing in- 
cluded. Price $2.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
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Naturalist’s Microscope. 


This is a most convenient and powerful student’s Microscope. The 
cut shows the diaphragm with the three lenses separated. Each lens is 
of different power. It has an Adjustable Mirror, by means of which the 
light is reflected up through the Glass Stand, thus illuminating the object 
being examined. This instrument is designed for investigating objects, 
such as leaves, flowers, insects, seeds, minerals, powders, sea-weed, 
mosses, ferns, grains, grasses, wood, metals, etc. For the practical use 
of a young naturalist it is a splendid instrument. We include 1 Mounted 
Object, 1 plain Glass Slide and 1 Life Box with each instrument. 


Naturalist’s Compound Microscope given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 
cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


ABRABB 


French Compound Microscope. 


The stand is brass, highly finished and lacquered, and, with eye- 
piece, is six inches high. The combined magnifying power of the three 
objectives is 65 diameters, which is equal to 4,245 times. The Micro- 
scope is enclosed in a polished mahogany box and furnished with 1 
Prepared Object, 2 Glass Slips and a pair of Brass Forceps. This Micro 
scope is designed for examining minute objects. 


The Three-Power Microscope given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 90 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $2.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


PALARA 


SOLID OAK CASE. 


Vols. Vols. 
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ss 1. Tales of Battie, Camp and Siege. 7. The Ifiad. 
2. Tales of the Sea. - 8. The A=neid. 
3. Tales of Heroism. 9. The Od ys 
4. Tales of Wonder. 10. Child Stories. 
5. Weird Tales. ii. Tales of Olden Prance. 


6. Tales of Fairyland and Fancy. 12. Tales of the Orient. 





NATURALIST’S MICROSCOPE. 


The Famous Tales Library. 


GLANCE at the list of the stories and authors of this Library will convince one of the excellence of 

the literature here offered. Every one knows what to expect from Victor Hugo, Scott, Kipling, or, 

indeed, any of the books on this list. The stories of this series are culled from their best work. 

In no other collection of books will be found so comprehensive a series of stories. They 

range from the classics of Virgil and Homer to the exquisite child stories of Kingsley and 

S Daudet; from the stirring tales of Kipling to the prose idyls of Lamb and Dickens. All varieties 

of great and interesting literature are included; and on comparing this series with lists of the 

one hundred best books in the world’s literature, prepared by a number of leading college and university 

professors, we find that from one-half to three-fourths of their selections are represented. The possessor of 
“The Famous Tales Series,” therefore, has indeed a Library of which he may well be proud. 


Such literature would 
be out of place in ill- 
made books, and ac- 
cordingly all the details 
of printing and binding 
are artistic and taste- 
ful. The binding is in 
royal-blue ribbed book 
cloth of a high grade, 
the chaste design orna- 
menting it being white 
with gold title. The 
Style, flexible spring 
back, used prevents 
the wearing out of the 
binding and allows the 
book to open flat, a 
great convenience. An 
excellent quality of laid 
paper is used, with 
wide margins, suitable 
for the notes relative 
to the text which the 
book-lover is so fond 
of writing. The type is 
large and clear, mak- 
ing it easily read. 


Vols. 

13. Prose Id 
14. Tales of 
15. Occult T: 
16. Tales of Barbarians. 
17. Tales of Gods and 


a 
‘ales. 


Heroes. 


In order that there may be nothing lacking to make this the most attractive series possible we have 
designed a Bookcase to hold them. The Oak Bookcase is highly ornamental in itself, and when filled with 
the elegantly bound books of this series makes a most harmonious adjunct to an artistic home. The series 
of seventeen volumes contains in all one hundred and twenty stories or books. 


Publishers’ price of the Library of Seventeen Volumes with Oak Case is $12.00. 
To Companion readers, transportation charges paid by receiver, price ONLY $6.75. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Wuy Brrps’ Sones ARE INIMITABLE.— 
A French writer, Henri Coupin, says that the 
fact that, notwithstanding their simplicity, the 
songs of the birds cannot be imitated with 
musical instruments arises from the impossibility | to J: Stev: 


of reproducing their peculiar timbre. The notes 
of birds, while corresponding with our musical 
scale, also include vibrations occupying the 
intervals between our notes. The duration of 
birds’ songs is usually very short, two or three 
seconds for thrushes and chaffinches, four or 
five seconds for blackcaps, but from two to five 
minutes for the lark. Monsieur Coupin remarks 
that while one in every ten species of European 
birds is tuneful, the proportion diminishes to 
only one in a thousand among the gorgeously 
clad birds of the tropics. 

OnE OF VESUVIUS’s Bomps.—During an 
explosion in the crater of Mount Vesuvius on 
May 9, 1900, one of the volcanic bombs hurled 
skyward, and the largest one observed attained 
an elevation of a third of a mile, and then fell 
back upon the mountain. 
As it now lies, its height 
exceeds that of a man 
standing beside it, and its 
estimated weight is 30 

ai tons. Mr. Manteucci, the 
geologist, says that the energy of the explosion 
of steam that threw this huge projectile must 
have equaled about 600,000 horse-power. When 
the masses of partially fluid lava from which 
such bombs are formed rise in the air they 
rotate, and are thus caused to assume a more or 
less globular shape. 


ANTIDOTE TO Mosqurro Brres.— Doctor 
Voges, the Director of the Buenos Ayres 
National Board of Health, reports that during a 
recent trip to Paraguay he accidentally discovered 
that naphthalene is an excellent remedy for 
mosquito bites. It neutralizes the poison, he 
says, even when the bite has caused considerable 
inflammation, and if a fresh bite be rubbed with 
naphthalene no swelling follows. 


Living TREES FOR TELEGRAPH-POLES. 
On the telegraph-line that is being constructed 
through eastern Africa, from Cairo to the Cape 
of Good Hope, living trees, instead of cut poles, 
have been used over long distances in order to 
escape the ravages of white ants, which attack 
the poles but not the trees. The latter are 
planted along the line, with their branches cut 
off. ‘They readily take root, and only need to 
have their branches trimmed from time to time. 
The wires are affixed by means of tarred cords 
of hemp, which serve in place of insulators. It 
is the intention eventually to replace the trees 
with iron poles, which have already been sub- 
stituted on a part of the line. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A DRAGON-FLY.— At 








a recent meeting of the Royal Microscopical | | 


Society, Mr. Enoch exhibited a series of photo- 
graphs which showed 
every stage in the process 
of metamorphosis by 
which the dragon-fly 
emerges from the form of 
the nymph, and which, 
in this particular case, 
occupied six hours. But 
at one period the emer- 
gence was so rapid that 
three photographs had 
to be made within six 
seconds. In the larval 
form, called the nymph, the dragon-fly lives at 
the bottom of ponds and streams, but as the 
metamorphosis approaches, it climbs up the stem | 
of a plant, hooks its feet fast, and awaits the | 
inevitable change. 


ONE OF NATURE’s LABORATORIES. — Mr. 
McAdie of the Weather Bureau has been study- 
ing the formation of fogs in the vicinity of the 
bay of San Francisco, which is famous for its 
earth-hugging clouds. He shows that the re- 
markable topography of this region makes of it 
a natural laboratory, in which daily experiments 
in the cloudy condensation of water vapor are 
conducted. The iar juxtaposition of ocean, 
bay, mountain, foot-hill and level valley, and the | 
arrangement of bluffs and ridges forcing the | 
prevailing westerly air-current with increased 
velocity through the Golden Gate, are the main 
causes of the phenomenal fogs. 








SWEDEN’s ScHOOL GARDENS. — Scientific 
gardening is taught in the national schools of 
Sweden and in the seminaries for the education | 
of national school teachers. There is a school | 
garden in nearly every rural school district in the 
kingdom. The garden is placed near the school- 
house, and the children receive practical instruc- 
tion in the cultivation of plants, berries, flowers, 
herbs and fruits,'the management of hotbeds, | 
greenhouses, and so forth. The parishes are 
required to furnish the necessary ground for the 
gardens, and trees and shrubs are annually given 
to the children to be planted at their homes. | 
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| Gets good , and rises to the Small hole, eastly made larger. 
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Same price as cheaply-made, adulter- 
ated nipples—5 cts. each, or 50 ets. dos, 
At druggists’, or us, postpaid. 

Gotham Co.,82 Warren St.,NewYork 
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122 E. Fourth St., 


REDUCED PRICES. 


We have supplied the 


U.8. Government for 
years with Drums, 
Trumpets and other 
musical instruments. 
Don’t buy until you 


¥ Catalog No. 44, sent 
7 free. Also Mandolin 
# and Guitar Catalog No. 
Ze 43, or Violin Catalog No. 
46, sent free. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





mm 
NTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Seranton, Pa, 
| Capital $1,500,000, 
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MEDINA’S — 
GOODS. 


Write giving de- 

ccrlption ¢ of what you, 
want, and sample of ; 
shade desired, andwe * 

will send you "by mail 


the LATEST 
STYLES, 


at our store prices, 
that you jay select 


are sont t to responsible 
parties, and str 


It not 
factor 
us. Circular Free. 
JOHN MEDINA, 51 T 
BOSTON, M. 
Hogs Aig} tried Medina’'s px Balm, he agent 
Grower? Most all druggists sell 

















HARD TO BREAK. 
BUT THE COFFEE HABIT CAN BE PUT OFF. 


“I was a coffee-user from earl¥ childhood, but | 
it finally made me so nervous that I spent a great 
many sleepless nights, starting at every sound I 
heard, and suffering with a continual dull head- | 
ache. My hands trembled, and I was also troubled 
with shortness of breath and palpitation of the 
heart. The whole system showed a poisoned 
condition, and I was told to leave off coffee, for 
that was the cause of it. I was unable to break 
myself of the habit until some one induced me to 
try Postum Food Coffee. 

“The first trial the Food Coffee was flat and | 
tasteless, and I thought it was horrid stuff, but 
my friend urged me to try again and let it boil 
longer. This time I had a very delightful beverage, | 
and have Deen enjoying it ever since, and am now | 
in a very greatly improved condition of health. 

“My brother is also using Postum instead of | 
coffee, and a friend of ours, Mr. W., who was a | 
great coffee-user, found himself growing more | 
and more nervous, and was troubled at times with | 
dizzy spells. His wife suffered with nausea and | 
indigestion, also from coffee. They left it off, and 
have been using Postum Food Coffee for some | 
time, and are now in a perfect condition of health.” | 
Grace C. M., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Put a piece of butter in the pot the size of two 
peas, to prevent boiling over. 





SOCIETY PEOPLE 
will find that 


Lablache Face Rouge 


gives a gentle color to pale cheeks. 
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It is invisible and harmless. > 
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BEN LEVY & CO., ?*5 Kingston. st., 
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or call on Dr, HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eee 


‘STOP! 


YOUR ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 


and live during the summer like other folks. 


Listen! 


There is no need of your suffering or 
going away for relief. 


Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures Asthma 
and Hay-Fever to stay cured. Write for 
his book which explains his system of per- 


sonal care and treatment by mail, and ask 
for Current Comments, No. 16. Address 








PIANO ; in" PIANOS 


“We have hundreds ot hundreds of Upright Pianos returned 
oun renting by persons moving which must be dis- 
posed of at once as we cannot make room for them in 
our salesrooms. These pianos include Steinways, 
Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well known 

8. any em cannot bedistinguished from | 
new, yet ail are e at a great discount from 
ee when new. “Uprights as low as — Vv 
Perms of payment to re. le perso! 


FREE *: ee 
to 
sendin 


er that shows the whole face 
quaintance or neighbor who talks of a new 


ttin, 
piano. We want to send them our new Largs n list of 
pianos. Write today, this offer may not appear again, 


LYON & HEALY, 9 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 






















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 


"99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to$i2. 
500 Second-h. Whee 


The BALL and SOCKET 
GARMENT FASTENER 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. Beware 


of I imitati ions. See that our trade-mz rk 
BAKE IT’ SWAT! 

<n as every card. You will then have "the 
poet and enuine ; ; the be st in finish and 

= Send dealer’s name and 2-cent stamp 
for samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 

THE BALL and SOCKET MFG. CO., 68 Essex Street, 

Boston, » makers of Snap Fasteners of eve ry 

kind for eve ry purpose. mie Bros, & Co., Se 

Agts., 78-80 Worth &t., N. 68 Essex &t., Boston. 











all makes and models, good as new, 
#8 to 68. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE iistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have 
= = proposition to Agents for 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 13 C, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 








You Can Play Ld Witheat Learning, | | 














A REAL NOVELTY for Entertainments and Outings. 
a is tne -—~ 4 solid ey musical instrument that 
ony = pay Absolutely no instructions 
nor the slightest nowiedge o of music required, = 
you can hum a tune, yo n playa " 
a Zobo oe and make thoney > for your churel or canb. 


ECIAL OFFER— To introduce the 
25e, Wonderful Zobo we will send one carefully 

, logue, prepaid, for 25c. Warranted 
just as represented or money cheerfully refunded. 
STRAUSS MPG. CO., 369 Broadway, Dept. 13, NEW YORK. 





The perfect 
transparency proves 
the perfect purity of 





I WILL MAIL FREE m 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
send the name of your grocer. 


of seventy 

Becpie,” if you will 
f you can’t do this, 
send a two-cent stamp. Forsc. f stamps, the book 
For 15c., the book and full 
two-quart —-™ (two for 38°). Each large package 


and full pint sample. 


Contains pink color for fancy desserts. 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 80 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y, 



















is (PRI for keep- 
ing the skin soft and 
delicate because the 
healing ingredients 
are in the powder. 
Put it on with a 
small piece of 
chamois skin. | 
Sample free. 
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comes the 
Kapok, from which 
we manufacture 
our celebrated 


“Ezybed” 


Kapok Resilient Mattress. 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from the Briodendon 
Anfractuosum tree. It makes the most hy- 
gienic mattress. Its natural properties repel 
all vermin. Itis non-absorbent, which cannot 
be said of any other mattress. People suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, aggravated by sle eping 
on a damp mattress, find poe 2a4 2 = 
usin the “KZ YBED” EN yp 
MATTRESS. it does not yoy 4 pack 
down 3 cotton or felt and makes a delight- 
_ soft, dr matres . a ship anywhere 
n th irty Days Sleep on one 
30 nights » if 7 alae return it to us 
free of all expense to you. Write for our free 
booklet, sent together with sample of Kapok, or 
send us 50 cents for mailing and we will send 
you prepaid a sofa or couch pillow 20 ins. square, 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co,, 
Dept. P, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Lad aad 


and felt lining. 


DeM Catcher’ Ss 
Infielder’s Glove. ! 


THE MITT is reenforced with a double palm extending ¢ 
below the thumb, making a perfect pocket for the ball. 


THE GLOVE is soft and well padded, with raised heel = 


A choice of Mitt or Glove given for one new 
subscription to The Companion, with 15c. extra, # 
post-paid. Price of Mitt or Glove $1.15, post-paid. $ 


* oe ad 
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These goods are 
manufactured 


a good quality 
of leather, 
and made in a 
thorough manner. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are otten given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over Ty a bee is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN _BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are require 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning gear paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find yous name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to gtrangers 
to renew Subscriptions. ‘Srcnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. 
} 

7 N infancy and childhood lateral curva- 
ture of the spine develops very 
readily. In some cases, as will be 
presently shown, the causes are 
very slight; so that, to use the words 
of one of our most eminent medical 
authors, *‘It is really wonderful that 

most of us are tolerably straight.” 
A slight asymmetry of any one of the 
vertebra of which the back-bone is 





* ment or lack of development of one 
of the muscles which hold it upright, is sufficient to 
produce a deviation from its proper position. 

This of itself would be of comparatively small 
moment if the organs contained within the trunk 
were not affected by any considerable change from 
its proper upright position. A lateral curvature 
cannot exist without a shortening of the trunk, just 
as a bow when bent measures less from tip to tip 
than when it is unstrung. This shortening in turn 
necessarily implies a crowding together of the 
organs contained within the trunk. 

Constitutional weakness naturally tends to make 
lateral curvature of the spine more readily ac- 
quired. Of specific disorders which produce the 
same effect, rickets is perhaps the chief. 

With the knowledge that lateral deviation is 
thus easily caused, it is not to be wondered at that 
causes apparently very slight are frequently the 
only ones discoverable to account for certain of the 
many cases coming under the physicians’ notice. 
A baby can searcely support its back before it is 
three or four months old. Yet the proud nurse or 
mother not infrequently sets it erect, or carries it 
on her arm without a proper support, at a much 
earlier age. 

Children who go to school at six or seven years 
of age are often compelled to sit on a badly shaped 
bench, sometimes with no support for the back, 
during school hours. The muscles become tired, 
and the child leans to one side, usually to the right. 

A narrow space between the seat and the desk 
obliges the child to push between them, so that, 
in girls particularly, a drag is exerted on one 
shoulder; or the skirts form an uneven’ cushion, 
tilting the spinal column out of the perpendicular. 
Even in grown men and women occupations 
requiring a one-sided muscular action affect the 
vertebra, and therefore the shape of the spine. 
In children the much softer bones are still more 
readily affected. 

Parents may therefore be pardoned if they insist 
on abundance of room and considerable lack of 
restraint for young children in the schoolroom. 

Teachers have frequently to take the initiative 
in matters of school hygiene, especially when their 
pupils are from homes in crowded, unsanitary city 
tenements. 

Lateral curvature is rarely congenital. It is in 
most cases preventable, and cases taken in hand 
early are usually checked by strict observance of 
hygienic measures. 
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BUSINESS RECORDS OF TWENTY- | 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO. | 
A PEEP into the “archive room” of a great | 





business firm of two thousand four hundred 

years ago is one of the results of Professor 
Hilprecht’s investigations at Nippur. This room 
would be represented by the vault or the great iron | 
safe of a modern business establishment. It 
contains the business records of the firm of | 
Murasha Sons, of Nippur, a concern which was | 
thriving in the time of Artaxerxes L., that is to say | 
about the year 464 B. C. 

The records are all engraved on clay tablets, 
of which seven hundred and fifty have been dis-| 
covered. There are mortgages, notes, legal con- | 
tracts and agreements of all kinds. One of the 
most interesting of these records is a guarantee | 
that an emerald set in a gold ring will not fall out | 
for twenty years. It reads: | 

“Bél-ad-iddina and Bélshuna, sons of Bel and | 

| 





Hatin of Bazizu, spoke unto Bel-nadin-shumu, son 
of Murasha, thus—‘As concerns the gold ring set 
with an emerald, we guarantee that for twenty 
years the emerald will not fall out of the gold ring. | 


| designed and constructed a clock that is a wonder 
| of painstaking work. 


| work was not neglected during its construction. 


built up, or an abnormal develop- | © 


| pieked na “Hold all our stock 
ing 


THE YOUTH’S 


If the emerald should fall out of the gold ring | 


before the end of the twenty years, Bél-ad-iddina, | {rice”* has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 


Bélshuna and Hatin shall pay unto Bel-naédin- | 
shumu an indemnity of ten mana of silver.’” 
This is a sample of the remarkable documents 





| found in the archive room. Murasha Sons must | 
| have carried on an extensive business. The | 


records stretch over fifty years. The firm seems | 
to have acted as agent for the wealthy Persians 
who did not care to attend in person to their large 
estates in the hot Babylonian country. 

They leased their fields and other properties, 
and lived upon the revenues thus obtained, prefer- 
ring to spend their days amidst the luxuries and 
attractions of the cities. All this is evident from 
the contracts, leases and bills of sale of orchards, 
slaves, oxen and other possessions found among 
these clay records. 

® © 


YOUNG CLOCK - MAKERS. 


Atlanta, Georgia, boasts of some ingenious and 
ambitious boys, since two lads of that place, the 
older but fourteen and the younger eleven, have 


It contains over three hundred pieces of wood, 
all of them cut from boards with a small foot-power 
scroll-saw, and afterward sandpapered and put 
together with screws and mucilage. 

he clock represents a cathedral, from the dome 
of which a be Meng 3 forth the hours of the day. 
Inside the building the columns and statuary of a 
cathedral are , ey in w > 

The clock is fifty-one inches high and twenty-one 
inches wide at the base, and the contrast in colors 
is decidedly pretty, the wood used being maple, 
white holly and walnut. 

The figures on the dial were cut from walnut with 
a ket-knife, and look attractive on the white 
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“ Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous ag 7-4 











Safe Pure Sure 











Babbitt’s |1776 
Soap Powder 


Guaranteed by 64 years of continuous Babbitt 
success — tested by the public and never found 
ting. Absolutely all right — cannot injure 
anything — does its work and does it well. 


























Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 























A book of fifty 
oy recipes 
or. ice-cream 
and other frozen 
delicacies that 


aap White 
Mountain 
Freezer. 


THE 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO., 


Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 








holly. 

Notwithstanding the sieglioly of the tools used, 
the boys have succeeded in producing a timepi 

of which they may justly be proud. It represents 
their leisure time after school hours, for other 
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A FORTUNATE DELAY. 


In “Life and Sport on the Pacific Coast’? Mr. 
Horace A. Vachell relates one of his narrow 
escapes from a friend’s bullet: 


My cousin and I had been camping and hunting 
for several days in a sort of Paradise valley. One 
day, during a ong ride on horseback, we had seen 
a@ great many rattlesnakes, and killed a few—an 
exceptional experience. 

That night my cousin woke up, and saw, by the 
light of the moon, a big rattler crawling across my 
st. He lay for a moment fascinated, horror- 
struck, watching the sinuous curves of the reptile. 

Then he quietly reached for his six-shooter. But 
he could not see the reptile’s head, and he moved 
nearer, noiselessly yet quickly, dreading some 
movement on my part that should precipitate the 
very thing he dreaded. And then he saw that it 
was not a snake at all—only the black and yellow 
stripe of my blanket that gently rose and fell as I 
breathed. 

Had he tired—well, it might have been bad for 
me, for he confessed that his hand shook. 
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THE OLD MAN’S OCCUPATION. 


The old man of the following story lived, pre- 
sumably, in England, since we copy his words from 
an English journal, but we are not quite sure that 
his counterpart might not be found on this side of 
the water. 


“Its a queer world when you come to look it 

over,” said the old man. “You know I eddicated 

Jim ter a lawyer.” 
“ es ” 


“An’ Bill fer a preacher.” 

“Exactly.” 

“An’ Tom fer one of them literary fellers.” 

on ‘Dick fer a doctor.” 

“ fes.’’ 

“Well, now, what do you reckon I’m a doin’ of?” 

“Can’t say.” 

“Well, sir, you might not believe it, but I’m 
a-supportin’ of Jim an’ Bill an’ Tom an’ Dick, an’ it 
keeps me a-goin’ from daylight to dark.” 


® © 


COMPARATIVELY EASY. 


A benevolent old lady stopped on a street corner 
to wait for her car, and was attracted by the bright 
face of a young Italian, who was grinding his organ 
near by. 


She found a ten-cent piece in her purse, and 
dropped it into his hand, well ae by the brilliant 
smile which accompanied his “T’anka.” 

“It must be real hard to turn that crank as 
Steady as you do, and keep such good time,” she 
said, cordially. 

“Not so deeficult,” said the Italian, showing his 
white teeth in another smile. “You see, am, 
I no hava the monka. To turna the cranka so 
steady keepa the tima, and watcha the monka, 
madam, that taka the arteest—the true arteest. 
It on the monka that demanda the genius, 
madam!” 


® © 


A QUESTION OF BILLS. 


A traveller in England rested at noon at a 
wayside inn, and took luncheon. The landlord 
was a social person, and after presenting his bill 
sat down and chatted with his guest. 


“By the way,” the latter said, after a while, | 
“what is your name?” | 
“My name,” replied the landlord, “tis Partridge.” 
“Ah,” returned the traveller, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eyes, “by the jengte of your bill I 

should have thought it was Woodcock!” 

This story, as it appears in a recent book bya 
distinguished English diplomat, is credited with 
having amused Bismarck. | 





® © 
A REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 


We are very sure it was not in Boston that this 
incident, narrated by a contributor, happened: 


“James,” said the proprietor of a bicycle estab- 
lishment to his assistant, as he came in and took 
a seat at his desk one morning, “the outlook for 
sales this season is decidedly slim. Mark down all 
our wheels twenty-five per cent.” | 

“Yes, sir,” replied James. | 

“Hold on, James!” exclaimed the proprietor a | 
few moments later, as his eye caught sight of a 
short cable despatch in the morning paper he had | 
rm at present | 


prices. Edward has gone to wheeling again.” | 





If baby’s 
enjoymient 


of these warm, sun- 
ny afternoons is to 
as complete as 
you can make it, you 
will purchase the 
unrivaled 


**Bloch’”’ 
Reclining 
Go-cart. 


Easily adjustable to any petition otmply by finger 
pressure on button; really go-cart and baby-car- 
riage combined. Endorsed I. physicians. Over- 
comes every objection to the old style. 


Write for book, free, illustrati 
different styles and giving cos' 


INVALID CHAIRS 


a third less than regular. Write for 
photo-reproductions. 
Lf dealer won't su 
we will ship from factory. 
Freight paid east of Miss. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Builders of best Baby- 
carriages, Go-carts, Inva- 
lid and Reclining Chairs, 
713 and 715 8; Garden 
Street iphia. 


















JULY 18, 1901. 

















Model 1900 Rifle. 


a 1 
HAMMERLESS, TAKE-DOWN. 









IS rifle is just the thing to take 

on your summer vacation for fun 

and diversion. It can be taken 
apart in an instant and packed in 
a trunk or suit-case. It is handy and re- 
liable and an accurate shooter. It shoots 
.22 Short and .22 Long rimfire cartridges, 
and Bullet Breech caps. These cartridges 
cost so little that one can afford to shoot 
as many times as he likes and as often 
as he likes. The barrel of this rifle is 
round, 18 inches long, bored and rifled 
with the same care and exactness that 
have made Winchester rifles famous for 
their accurate shooting. It is fitted with 
open front and rear sights, the sights of 
every gun being adjusted by shooting. 
For boys it is safer than most guns, as it 
has no hammer to catch in the clothing 
or brush and cause a premature dis- 
charge. This rifle lists at $5.00, but 
dealers sell it for quite a little less. It 
costs only a few cents more than the 
cheapest small caliber rifles, but it’s 
dollars better. Any dealer can furnish 
you with our guns and ammunition. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 























"BRINGS HEAPS OF 


“ DON'T scold the baby—make him comfortable 
: with Mennen’s. Thousands of babies are 
: crowing with delight to-day because they are 
\ comfortable, and Mennen’s made them SO. | 


eR apo ena. 


; F or Tender, Itching, Chafed or 
< Sunburnt Skins theré is_ 


nothing like MENNEN’S. - | 


oF or Babies when they cry, for 


. the Toilet of refined Women, .. 
. for Gentlemen after Shaving. 


"Avoid cheap. vegetable powders—get Mennen’s, 


F the scientific. 25 cents everywhere or by mail, 


=: SAMPLE FREE. 


“GERHARD MENNEN Co.,. § 


+... 20 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Po. Dr aan ee SOS Tae 


oP OT ene gee 


bear cmin, Spite: fo tipein' «5 


nn ee 


‘Solid Comfort 























